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The Land of Opportuni 


PATIENCE AND TOLERANCE NEEDED 
By WALTER S. GIFFORD, President, American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


On Occasion of Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Survey Associates 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, December 2, 1937 


Y the time the Survey Associates started in 1912 it was 
generally realized that, as far as this country was con- 
cerned, the fear of starvation that had haunted man 

from the beginning of time had gone. In fact, great num- 
bers of people had come here to escape it elsewhere and even 
in this twenty-five-year period there has been wholesale star- 
vation in China and Russia. 

Our high standards of living has been quite generally 
attributed to the fact that this country is blessed with rich 
natural resources. Of course, these natural resources have 
always been here and were here when the first white man 
landed on these shores, but they did not produce a standard 
of living for the sparse population of Indians that was even 
comparable to that of Europe. Russia has always been blessed 
with vast natural resources and with a large population to 
work them and yet the Russians have not now and never 
have had a high standard of living. 

Natural resources are but like the talents of the Bible. 
Whether they produce much or little for human comfort 
depends on the manner of man who uses them. There are 
extraordinary variations in this. The production per worker, 
and along with it the standard of living, in the United States 
is the highest in the world, greater by an impressive margin 
than that in many other countries. It has increased tremend- 
ously in the past twenty-five years. Yet the American worker 
does not work as long hours as he did twenty-five years ago 
nor any longer than his brothers overseas. 

Translating human affairs into statistics is like trans- 
lating a taste into words. It cannot be done adequately. 
Yet the picture I have just outlined is true. Human obser- 
vation confirms it and it is ratified by the vote of millions 
who left Europe to come here and millions more who would 
do so if it were permitted. 

It has seemed to me that it might lead to greater im- 


provement in the future to study the causes of our high 
standard of living rather than concentrate our attention ex- 
clusively on our failure to escape a world-wide depression. 
There were, of course, some purely American aspects of the 
depression but in its larger aspects it affected all countries, 
including democracies, dictatorships and soviets. 

It is my impression that recently we have been missing 
the main road to progress. The soft satisfaction engendered 
by the boom years when people let their critical faculties 
atrophy, swung in the depression to the opposite extreme of 
concentrating on evils until the fact that there was any good 
was lost sight of. So strong has been this feeling that great 
numbers have looked indiscriminately and longingly overseas 
for methods to copy. And yet it would seem possible, even 
reasonable, to expect that if we follow their example long 
enough we should land where they are—with lower material 
well-being than we have now. 

It would seem to me more profitable to study how we 
got our standard higher than the others and how it can be 
raised still further. 

To my mind the nub of the matter is that American 
political and social conditions encouraged men to take risks 
and responsibilities. By so doing this country used its brains 
and energy and enterprise. It has given men the incentive and 
opportunity to rise to responsibilities and it has given them 
comparative freedom to use their initiative and abilities to 
the fullest. Our remarkable material progress did not just 
happen. We have made better use of our natural resources, 
of the talents which we have had, because we have kept op- 
portunity open to all. Worker and management are largely 
the same people in America—only at different stages of their 
careers. If the ability is there, the way has been open for a 
man to rise from whatever point he starts. From my experi- 
ence in these twenty-five years with men and organizations, | 
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feel that more than anything else it is encouragement to enter- 
prise and it is leadership and management, produced more 
often than not from the ranks, that is the basis of our ex- 
ceptional progress in material well-being. 

I know that this opportunity has been abused in excep- 
tional cases, as it has been from the beginning of time. In 
the depression atmosphere, however, the immediate reaction 
was that it was abused by practically all. But to this audience 
interested in social welfare with its head in control of its 
heart and its critical faculties in order, I recommend thought- 
ful consideration of whether the encouragements to enter- 
prise and leadership, in spite of the fact that there were 
abuses in exceptional instances, are not the main causes of 
our high standard of living and the most likely promise of 
still further improvement. 

I am assuming now that we are more or less back to a 
thoughtful and tolerant period. Perhaps I am assuming too 
much. If so, I make an earnest plea for those qualities, for 
whether we are studying the political, industrial, financial or 
social aspects of the current of American life, the studies will 
be worthless to the degree that they are actuated by intoler- 
ance, prejudice or any form of uncharitableness. 

The depression was so severe that it called for emer- 
gency controls and measures, just as similar controls were 
required by the emergency of the World War. Many of 
these controls must, however, be for emergency purposes only, 
if we would preserve the American political and social con- 
ditions that encouraged men to take risks and responsibilities. 

May I mention two other observations which have 
thrust themselves on me in these twenty-five years. The first 
is the curious fact that we call our effort to have a more 
satisfactory living, the capitalistic system, as if capital were 
the favorite child. Far from being the favorite child, how- 
ever, capital would seem to be the least beneficiary of what 
goes on. 

Since 1912 when the Survey Associates began, the aver- 
age return on capital has not changed much. It has its ups 
and downs but it certainly does not tend to rise over a long 
term. 

The average top pay of a skilled telephone workman 
—I take this merely as a example of what I believe is true 
of labor generally—is 150 per cent more for 40 hours of 
work than it was twenty-five years ago for 48 or even 54 
hours. Measured by the index of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the cost of living in this period has in- 
creased only 50 per cent. 

Consideration of such facts as these shows that, making 
allowance for the changes in the value of the dollar, the 
consumer gets constantly more for his money. Sometimes it 
is better goods and services for the same money, sometimes 
the same or better for less money, but one way or another the 
constant tide is in his favor. 

If it is a system at all then it is a worker and consumer 
system. Capital in the aggregate as such gets pretty much 
the same rate of return. 

It is true that some men get very rich but that, in the 
first instance at least, is by and large the reward of brains, 
energy, good luck, what you will—those qualities which cre- 
ate business, large and small, that with skilled management 
in turn creates the relative plenty of our standard of living. 
Capital in the form of money, by itself, is a pale helpless 
creature. But capital in the form of an organization of people 








with able management and with a purpose, and with the tools, 
equipment and materials to carry it out, is the basis of the 
well-being of the past and the hope of the future. 

The other observation—and this is thrust upon me con- 
tinuously—is the danger which modern science and man’s 
ingenuity provides for the distortion of our judgment. And 
in this the telephone business plays a part, for we supply vast 
networks of wires both to the news services and to the broad- 
casting chains. 

We have the most highly organized and finest news serv- 
ices in the world and certainly no one would want to curtail 
the news. Normal happenings, however, ordinarily do not 
count as news and if they do they do not rate headlines. The 
result is that morning, noon and night we are confronted 
with battle, murder and sudden death, desperate possibilities 
and impending crises. I suppose that in most other periods 
in the long history of mankind the vicissitudes arising from 
human nature were as prevalent as they are now but never 
before have the dangerous possibilities inherent in being alive 
been so constantly brought to one’s attention through eye and 
ear. Any day you can feed your fears on the possibility of 
universal war or the dissolution of society due to the mis- 
management of gold or a half dozen other dire threats. 

This constant high pitched comment on life, useful as 
it is, tends to keep many people, even though they are in com- 
fortable circumstances and good health, in a state of fear. 
And fear interferes with rational thinking. Temporarily one 
may secure relief by going to the woods, for instance. But 
this is only temporary relief. A long view of the problem 
comes the nearest to being a cure. If we can get a calm per- 
spective and a long view we may well acquire a basis for 
optimism that will preserve us from the fears of the moment 
and leave us free to study our problems with both clarity 
and tolerance. 

We need both. There is before us the spectacle of 
nations ready to go to war, apparently on the theory that 
the only way to improve the living conditions of their people 
is by seizing what belongs to some one else. Within each 
country there is also a similar school of thought that the way 
to plenty is to rob Peter to pay Paul. There are many who 
are desperately impatient because they feel that apparently 
we can produce plenty for all and yet all do not have plenty. 

Others feel that it is a crime for some to be comfortable 
while others are not, on the assumption that the comfort can 
be transferred. Individually perhaps it can, but the whole- 
sale experiments made in the French Revolution and in 
Russia more recently would indicate that where the whole- 
sale process of redistribution is tried, most of the wealth dis- 
appears and nobody get is. Perhaps wealth can only be trans- 
ferred, without loss to the community when it is transferred 
between men of equal capacity to use it. Perhaps the prob- 
lem is the greater problem of increasing the capacity of those 
at the bottom to create wealth rather than to divide up 
wealth at any given moment. The slow progress of human 
affairs might suggest that it is some quite fundamental mat- 
ter like this. 

We have had a war to end wars and we still have war 
even if under another name. We have had the promise that 
the recent depression would end depressions, but I fear we 
shall still have depressions. I have little hope for sudden 
cures for any of the manifestations of human nature, but I 
have every faith and confidence in the improvement of man- 
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kind’s condition in this country. In the twenty-five years of 
the Survey Associates, despite a major war and our greatest 
depression, there has been an extraordinary increase in the 
standard of living, participation in which has been widely 
diffused. 

To illustrate—twenty-five years ago, dirt roads, or per- 
haps one should call them mud roads, were still practically 
universal, with experiments in new road materials being 
viewed askance. By that time the automobile was no longer 
a novelty, but there was only one for about every 30 families. 
\nd what cars they were! They were open cars, they were 
started with a crank, their parking and tail lights burned 
kerosene. Today more than two-thirds of the automobiles in 
‘he world are in this country and here two families out of 
three have an automobile. Just as many if not more have a 
radio and of course radios were not even dreamed of twenty- 
five years ago. We have more than half the total number of 
telephones in the world. It was not until 1915 that it was 
possible to telephone across the continent and now one can 
telephone around the world. There is no longer any limit to 
the range of speech. Airplanes now fly passengers something 
like two hundred thousands of miles daily in this country 
and there is even a regular service across the Pacific. About 
100,000,000 persons, more than 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion, now live in homes that are lighted by electricity. 
‘Twenty-five years ago not one-seventh of that number en- 
joyed electric lights. The preparation and preservation of 
foods by canning, freezing and otherwise, the electric iron, 
vacuum cleaner, washing machine, dishwasher, toaster, re- 
frigerator, fan and electric sewing machine have revolution- 
ized and greatly lightened the drudgery of housekeeping. 
Over 3,000,000 school children are now transported to school 
daily in motor buses. About 350,000 young men and women 
were in colleges and other institutions of higher learning in 
1912. There are about a million and a quarter now. In spite 
of the fact that the proposed child labor amendment to the 
Constitution has not been ratified, the number of children 
under 16 who are gainfully employed, excluding children on 
home farms, has decreased from 833,000 to 265,000 in the 
twenty years from 1910 to 1930. While there were movies of 
a sort in 1912, there were no talking movies. Today it is 
estimated that twelve and a half million persons see and 
listen to talking movies daily. 

I realize that man does not live by bread or even ma- 
terial comforts alone but I also realize that most of the atten- 
tion of the world today is concentrated on that aspect of 


human affairs. While these material comforts do not neces- 
sarily create more beauty, nor do they constitute all the 
worth-while things in life, undoubtedly our possibilities for 
enjoying beauty and enjoying life are immeasurably greater 
because of them. I have only hinted at the many improve- 
ments in material well-being that have taken place in the 
comparatively short time of twenty-five years. Along with 
these there have been the extraordinary improvements in 
health. During these twenty-five years, the infant death rate 
has dropped about forty per cent, the death rate from tuber- 
culosis is half what it was, and the death rates from infec- 
tious diseases such as whooping cough, measles and scarlet 
fever have shown a decided decrease. Diphtheria mortality 
has been reduced almost to the vanishing point in many com- 
munities. The terrors of these diseases which are largely 
those of childhood, have almost disappeared. Typhoid fever 
has become a rather negligible item. During this time, and 
in spite of war, floods, drought and depression, approximately 
eight years have been added to the average life span of the 
general population, with most of the gains made among the 
younger age groups. These are only illustrative of the re- 
markable record of achievement in medical, nursing and 
public health sciences during the past twenty-five years. 

A real improvement in living conditions outside the 
home has been the increase of public parks, playgrounds and 
recreational facilities. In New York City, for instance, we 
have many more acres devoted to public parks, and even more 
striking is the increase at least ten-fold in playgrounds, and 
in the creation of athletic fields, baseball diamonds, bathing 
beaches, golf courses, swimming pools, wading pools and 
tennis courts. 

All this is a thrilling record and there is no reason that 
I can see, why, unless we are very foolish, that progress 
should not continue. We shall still further improve living 
conditions, particularly for those with the lower incomes. 
We shall find ways to have less insecurity. 

The idea that it is possible to have enough, even of the 
necessities of life, to go around is very recent in the history 
of human affairs, and I venture to suggest that the achieve- 
ment of the goal of well-being for everyone will necessarily 
continue to be a gradual process—that there is no one plan 
or program which is bound to succeed overnight. Let us 
therefore have faith, let us keep our country the land of 
opportunity, and let us cooperate with patience and tolerance 
in working out our many difficult problems in the interest 
not of one group or another but of all. 


Infants Are Individuals 


By ARNOLD GESELL, M.D., Director of the Yale Clinic of Child Development 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Delivered at Town Hall, New York, November 18, 1937 


VERY generation rediscovers and reevaluates the 
hk period of childhood. The history of human culture 
could be written around the changing attitudes 
toward children and the changing interpretations of the 
meaning of infancy. The first five years of life are the most 
consequential in the formation of the human individual, for 
the simple and sufficient reason that they come first. Coming 


first in a dynamic sequence, they inevitably influence all the 
years that follow. We never entirely slough off those first 
five years. They always linger with us. They are the nu- 
cleus of each of us. 

Now this does not mean that the years that follow are 
not important too! It takes a long time to grow up. Nature 
needs a good many years to bring the human to adult stature. 
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She also has compensatory devices for overcoming some oi 
the handicaps of a poor preschool start. Yet there is no way 
of short-circuiting those first five years; they lie at the core 
of human personality. And in all planning for the health of 
the community, in our provisions for universal education, and 
in the preventive hygiene of the mind, we must begin with 
beginnings. We must protect the psychological growth of the 
preschool child. 

Psychological growth! A rather elusive phrase. Growth 
is a process so subtle, that we cannot preceive it. Nor can we 
behold or touch the psychic essence of the individual,—that 
innermost of all subtleties, the human mind. Even the poets 
have failed to bring us face to face with the mind of infancy. 
There must be at least another century of scientific research 
before we can achieve a comprehension of the life forces of 
those first five years. Society demands a more scientific com- 
prehension. 

In spite of all this elusiveness, I shall, with your coopera- 
tion, boldly try to make the early growth of the mind tangible 
to you. In reality the mind is not as utterly insubstantial as 
we commonly suppose. The mind is a living structure which 
grows. Even though unseen, it is an organism, an organized 
and organizing being, which has form, contour, tendency, 
and direction. It has architecture. It is as configured as the 
body. It reveals its configuration in modes of reaction, in 
patterns of behavior. 

For the moment we may forget about metaphysics and 
conventional distinctions between mind and body. From the 
monistic standpoint of objective science, the mind of the in- 
fant is a reaction system,—a complex but integrated system 
which expresses itself in characteristic forms of behavior, in 
patterns of posture, locomotion, perceptual adjustments, in pre- 
hension and manipulation, in gesture and vocalization, in 
social adaptions. In these patterns of behavior the mind 
makes itself manifest. 

At the Yale Clinic of Child Development we have used 
the motion-picture camera as a scientific instrument to chart 
that marvelous succession of behavior patterns which normal 
infancy displays. The cinema is an ideal instrument for the 
investigation of complex behavior patterns because it captures 
the behavior in its totality; it sees the whole field of be- 
havior with equally distributed vision, and the film re- 
members infallibly. It registers simultaneously the attitude 
of the head, trunk, arms, legs, eyes, fingers, and face. It 
crystallizes any given moment of behavior in its visible en- 
tirety. By multiplying these moments the cinema reconsti- 
tutes the movements of a whole episode of behavior. But in 
the service of genetic research the cinema can also make 
records of suceeding days, months, or years, and bring them 
into seriation. Thus the cinema makes available for study 
(a) the behavior moment, (b) the behavior episode, and 
(c) the developmental cycle. 

The cinema furthermore enables us to dissect a behavior 
pattern and to construe it morphologically, that is, in terms 
of form relationships, measured in time and space. Indeed. 
when any given behavior pattern is once captured by the 
cinema film, and when this record is analytically projected 
on a viewing desk, it becomes as tangible as tissue. The 
cinema lucida permits us, so to speak, to bring the behavior 
of the infant into the laboratory in a dissection tray for 
analytic study. Cinemanalysis is an objective method of be- 
havior research which enables us to approach the problems of 





mental growth from the standpoint of developmental mor- 
phology. The problems of human individuality must be ap- 
proached from the same standpoint. 

The Photographic Research Library of our clinic has 
assembled systematic cinema records of the behavior de- 
velopment of both normal and atypical infants. Most of the 
records were made at lunar month intervals under controlled 
and also under naturalistic conditions. The films have been 
classified and catalogued by library methods and can be con- 
sulted chapter and verse. They constitute source material 
for researches in the fields of clinical and developmental 
psychology. 

The cinema serves to make tangible the elusive processes 
of growth. (A talking film* delineating early stages in the 
growth of infant behavior was presented by way of demon- 
stration.) Our film depicts the development of the rudi- 
mentary hand in the prenatal period; the reflex grasping 
after birth; the advancing patterns of prehension and ex- 
ploitive manipulation shown month by month in the infant’s 
reactions to small wooden cubes (blocks) which were ex- 
perimentally used to define the maturation of the neuro- 
muscular system. By the method of coincident projection 
two successive levels of maturity are thrown upon the screen 
simultaneously. The cube behavior patterns of the selfsame 
infant at 24 weeks and at 28 weeks are shown, side by side. 
This immediate comparative view of two maturity levels dis- 
closes the nature of mental growth: a progressive transforma- 
tion coordinated in time and place, and controlled by pro- 
found laws of development. 

So lawful are these patterns of cube behavior that we 
may use them as an image of the developmental mechanics 
which underlies the growth of human individuality. Note 
the orderliness with which the reactions to the little red cubes 
elaborate from age to age: At 4 weeks the infant does not 
perceive the cube! At 8 weeks he holds the cube for a short 
time if it is pressed into his palm. At 12 weeks he regards a 
cube placed near him on a table; and at 16 weeks he regards 
the cube prolongedly. At 20 weeks he may corral it with 
both hands; at 24 weeks he picks it up on sight; at 28 weeks 
he bangs it on the table top. At 32 weeks he prehends the 
cube with increasing thumb opposition; at 36, 40, and 44 
weeks he brings two cubes into more and more elaborate 
combination. At 48 weeks he brings one cube above another 
in a sketchy manner which promises tower building at a later 
date; but the behavior pattern of adaptive release is not yet 
mature. Incipient tower building with rudimentary release 
of the block begins at 1 year. At 18 months he may build a 
tower of three or more cubes. At 3 years he can look at a 
model and make a bridge of three cubes. He takes two cubes 
and separates them by less than an inch; then takes the third 
cube to bridge the gap. This bridge-building ability is a 
symptom of maturing intelligence. 

Significantly enough, we have found that the 18-month- 
old child cannot, even with instruction, build such a simple 
bridge of three blocks. He must double his age before he is 
equal to the test. He can build a tower at 18 months. Su- 
perficially it would seem to be more difficult to build a bal- 


*One of The Yale Films of Child Development, dis- 
tributed by Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., of New York, 
under a special publication arrangement with Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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anced tower of five cubes. This demands a nicer degree of 
motor coordination. But the laying of the bridge requires 
more judgment. The mechanism of behavior growth is so 
complicated that it takes 18 months of added neuromuscular 
elaboration before the more complicated pattern of bridge 
building comes into expression. Towers before bridges is a 
law of human growth. 

The early patterning of the infant’s behavior with paper 
and crayon shows similar stages of progression. He begins 
to scribble at 12 months; he makes crude imitative strokes at 
18 months. At 2 years he makes a defined vertical stroke. At 
3 years he copies a circle. At 4 years he copies a cross. At 5 
years he draws a crude, recognizable man, albeit his repre- 
sentation is still somewhat remote from “the human form 
divine.” Here again we have visible evidence of the lawful- 
ness and the orderliness of development. 

These are early chapters in the behavior biography of 
the baby; but they are not the first chapters. The first chap- 
ters are prenatal and they are most important. From a bio- 
logical standpoint the growth of the mind which takes place 
after birth is but a continuation of the growth which occurs 
in the uterus. There is one psychological continuum between 
conception and death. Indeed, the psychological growth, the 
behavior patterning of the infant and even the formation of 
his individuality, begins months before he is born. 

May I give you a glimpse of this uterine life? so that 
you may better understand the first year of post-natal life. 
Consider the fetus at the mid-period of gestation, about 20 
weeks or 5 months, of age. Although at that age the future 
infant measures but a foot in length and a pound in weight, 
he is already far advanced in his bodily organization and dis- 
tinctly human in his lineaments. Do not picture him as 
grotesque, cramped and compressed. He is already maintain- 
ing a partially independent existence in the fluid medium of 
the womb. His posture even now is not unlike that which he 
will later assume when he lies ensconced in his bassinet. His 
heart is beating; his skin is sensitive; he can make lashing 
movements of arms and legs and respond in an orderly way to 
many stimuli; he even makes rhythmic movements of the 
chest, pre-respiratory movements preparatory to that not long 
far off event when the breath of post-natal life will rush into 
his lungs. 

The five-months-old fetus is already in possession of the 
12 billion or more of nerve cells which make up the human 
nervous system. This is his full quota, all the nerve cells he 
will ever have. Even at the prenatal ages of two and three 
months, these cells are forming. And one month after the 
statutory birthday, the cells have already attained an as- 
tounding complexity of structure and arrangement. 

As the fetus grows, as the infant grows, as the child 
grows, as you and I psychologically grow, these cells become 
organized into patterns. These neurone patterns lie at the 
basis of all behavior patterns. Mental growth is a process of 
behavior patterning, based on neurone patterning. 

This patterning process pervades not only the eyes and 
the hands, arms, legs and feet. It pervades the less visible 
interiors of personality. The emotional attitudes of the child 
are moulded and matured through the operation of the same 
laws which control the patterning of postural attitudes. Those 
laws of growth are as inescapable as the laws of gravitation. 

Of course, this does not mean that all children pass 
through exactly the same stages in precisely the same way. 








Nature is infinite in her variety. She does not even make 
identical twins perfectly identical. Every child has a dis- 
tinctive growth pattern which expresses or constitutes his 
individuality. There is a popular impression that all babies 
are much alike to begin with. In the hey dey of behaviorism 
in the 1920’s it was even suggested that the differences among 
mankind are largely due to conditioning. 

Our studies at Yale point in a different direction. We 
have found unmistakable evidences of individuality in the 
human infant in the first months of life. Recently, with the 
research assistance of Mrs. L. B. Ames, we undertook an 
experiment in prediction to determine whether the first year 
of life foreshadows the fifth year. This experiment bears so 
directly on the theme of the present course of lectures that I 
must summarize it briefly. 

The study was based upon an analysis of the cinema 
records of five different infants. The children were photo- 
graphed under homelike conditions at lunar month intervals 
throughout the first year of life. These extensive cinema rec- 
ords embraced the major events of the infant’s day, namely 
sleeping, waking, bath, dressing and undressing, feeding, 
play, and social behavior at advancing age levels. Additional 
cinema records and psychological observations of the same 
children were made at the age of five years. 

A trained and unbiased observer (L. B. A.) who had 
never seen the infants made a detailed analysis of the cinema 
records covering the first year of life. On the basis of the 
objective evidence of the films alone, an estimate of 15 be- 
havior traits was made and the children were arranged in 
rank order for each trait. 

The same children were again studied at the age of five 
years, and were again rated with respect to the 15 behavior 
traits which they had displayed in infancy. The two appraisals 
were made independently. 

Is the strength of a behavior trait in the first year of 
life predictive of a similar strength in the fifth year? The 
15 traits of behavior individuality which were considered 
follow: 1. energy output; 2. motor demeanor; 3. self depend- 
ence; 4. social responsiveness; 5. family attachment; 6. com- 
municativeness ; 7. adaptivity; 8. exploitation of environment; 
9. “humor” sense; 10. emotional maladjustment; 11. emo- 
tional expressiveness; 12. reaction to success; 13. reaction to 
restriction; 14. readiness of smiling; 15. readiness of crying. 

For each child and for each trait at one year and again 
at five years a comparative judgment was made. Out of the 75 
comparative judgments, 48 rank assignments coincided; 21 
showed a displacement of 1 rank order only; 5 a displacement 
of 2; and 1 a displacement of 3 orders. 

Our periodic cinema records clearly show prophetic 
characteristics in the behavior traits displayed in the first year 
of life. We compared five personalities in the making. None 
of these personalities is finished; but each is already distinc- 
tive. One child is agile, another almost awkward; one is 
socially outgoing, another restrained; one is very perceptive 
of the feelings of others; one restlessly inquisitive, one self- 
contained ; one is gay, another sober; one quick, another slow; 
one is given to lasting moods, another passes blithely from 
mood to mood. We have demonstrated (to our own satisfac- 
tion at least) a significant degree of internal consistency in 
the behavior features of these children at one year and at five 
years of age. This consistency seems to rest upon a biological 
characteristicness which lies at the core of human individu- 
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ality. Because of this characteristicness, the first year of life 
does indeed foreshadow the fifth year of life. 


Psychological Growth as a Key Concept 


Growth is a simple word but it contains profound impli- 
cations. It is the key concept for a sound philosophy of child 
care. Growth is not, of course, absolutely foreordained. Even 
a seed of corn needs soil and air into which to thrust its roots 
and leaves. The human plant needs a rich network of personal 
relationships on which to project its tendrils. The emotional 
reactions of the infant are patterned in a medium of social 
relationships. In every household, in every nursery, there is 
a web of life, an interdependence of persons which becomes 
registered in the growing personality. If the infant is cared 
for consistently and sympathetically, he acquires a sense of 
security. He learns to feel safe, confident, and expectant in 
a world of vicissitudes. He belongs. He had faith that he 
will be fed, sheltered, assuaged, and loved. This faith, this 
sense of security, issues in a slowly increasing self reliance. 
The sense of security is not a mysterious intuition, but an 
organized disposition built up steadily by daily experience. 

The makeup of personality is therefore importantly in- 
fluenced by family life, by parent-child relationships and 
teacher-child relations, by social surroundings. 

But we must not jump to the confusing conclusion that 
we can mould the child as though he were so much clay. As- 
suredly he is not clay. Clay does not grow. Nor is he a 





bundle of conditioned reflexes. He is an individual, with 
inborn propensities, with inherent constitutional characteris- 
ticness. As such he is subject to the same laws of growth 
which shape the progressions of block behavior. 

We may indeed assist the child in his growth but he 
must do his own growing. The first and almost the last task 
of the adult is to understand the child,—that is to compre- 
hend the limitations and the configurations of his individu- 
ality. Infants are individuals. 

We pay vastly too much attention to mere training and 
instruction. Our central task particularly in the first five 
years of life is to discover and to respect individuality even 
in the tender age of infancy. If we focus upon this difficult 
but fascinating problem of understanding individualities, a 
new atmosphere will seep into home and school. There will 
be more tolerance, more kindness, and much more humor. 
More humor, because we cannot get a true estimate of our- 
selves or of others without that sense of proportion which is 
the sense of humor. More kindness, because if we appreciate 
the formativeness of the child’s personality, sarcasm and 
other unnatural forms of punishment become impossible. 
More tolerance, because we would see the “faults” of chil- 
dren as symptoms of immaturity. 

For all these reasons growth is the key concept for a 
sound philosophy of education,—the education of young chil- 
dren and possibly also of ourselves. 


Potted Thinking 


THE NECESSITY OF GOING DEEPER THAN THE HEADLINES 
By R. W. JEPSON, over the British Broadcasting System, November 15, 1937 


rule on the strength of a few special cases. You 

will come across lots of people like these who have 
got one or more general principles which they apply by rule 
of thumb to various situations in which they find themselves. 
Some of them act on the principle that all lawyers are 
rogues, or all tradesmen cheats, or all foreigners, fools. 
Others go through life convinced that all persons are hypo- 
crites, or all motorists criminals. Others again are never tired 
of telling you that all teachers want reconditioning, or every 
politician has an axe to grind, or the whole of the Bible is a 
myth, or all old buildings should be preserved. 

The attitude of these people to their fellow men and to 
things around them is determined in a very simple way. 
They have got some things neatly taped and labelled so that 
they can recognize them at a glance. They cannot make a 
mistake. And there are people very like them who have got 
simple remedies for every abuse, and simple formulas for 
solving every problem. Then there are the people whose 
political views are limited to a set of simple and easily 
remembered catchwords and slogans. And there are those 
whose knowledge is of the simple ‘potted’ variety—that is 
it does not consist of facts, but of rough generalizations 
which, they say, put matters in a nutshell. 

Now there is one common characteristic about all these 
people. They are all trying to introduce simplicity into 


AST week I spoke about people who make a general 


matters where it really does not exist in actual life. ‘This 
world is a complicated and changing world. But they are 
trying to make it fit into a more or less rigid framework of 
their own devising. They make out that things and persons 
are more regular and more true to pattern than they really 
are. They are imposing upon them an orderliness and sim- 
plicity which does not correspond to reality, but only to 
what they think reality is, or what they would like it to be. 

Have you ever come across the man who buttonholes 
you and poses you with a question and insists on your 
answering ‘Yes’ or ‘No’? He will say to you: ‘Now then, 
are you a Free-Trader, or aren’t you?’ And you might 
reply: ‘Well, the removal of all restrictions and barriers 
on international trade would be an ideal thing to my mind. 
But as things are. . . .2 Then he will burst in and say: 
‘Come along now, I asked you a plain question. Give me 
a plain answer.’ Once again you will probably stammer out 
a few ‘buts.’ Then he will tell you you are hedging. ‘Either 
you are, or you aren’t,’ he will say ‘which is it? “Yes” or 
“No”?’ You know the kind of person: the real whole- 
hogger. 

Then there’s the sort of man who will put you down as 
an extremist on the slightest pretext. If you express the 
slightest sympathy with one aim of a political party, he will 
credit you with all the views of that party in their extreme 
form. For instance, you might show some slight misgiving 
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about the possible effects of the recent law on Sedition. You 
might say you were a bit doubtful about its effect on freedom 
of speech. Then he would say: ‘Oh! I’ve no patience with 
you. You're an out-and-out Communist.’ (And by the way 
he is pretty vague if you ask him what he means by some 
of the labels he is so fond of using.) Again, if you ventured 
to suggest that our Parliamentary procedure was a bit slow 
and cumbersome he would say: ‘Oh, you want to do away 
with it altogether. Wouldn’t you prefer a dictatorship’? 

Then again, do you know the kind of man who is al- 
ways telling you not to quibble, when you are only trying to 
be strictly fair and accurate. He will say: ‘So-and-so’s a 
red-hot Bolshevist.’ And when you demur, and say that is 
putting it a bit strong, he will reply: ‘Well, he believes in 
cutting down the Navy, doesn’t he? He’s a pacifist and 
that’s the same thing.’ And when you suggest it isn’t quite 
the same thing, he will retort: ‘You’re splitting hairs. All 
Bolshies are Socialists. And all Socialists are Pacifists. And 
that’s good enough for me. They’re all tarred with the same 
brush.” He does not of course see that he is being illogical 
as well as unfair and inaccurate. 

But he is quite capable on other occasions of claiming 
that his attitude to people and things is the only strictly 
logical one. He has got his definite and clear-cut rules and 
distinctions, and he applies them in what he calls a logical 
way. And if the people and the facts don’t fit in, so much 
the worse for them. So he prides himself on his consistency. 
His rules are the laws of the Medes and Persians. They are 
fixed and cannot change. So he has no sympathy at all with 
anyone who says ‘Well, I’ve thought better about it. I used 
to think so, but now I’ve changed my mind.’ He simply 
cannot understand that attitude. He regards it as weakness 
and wobbling. 

And if you say there is something to be said for such- 
and-such a system, but at the same time it has its drawbacks, 
he will shrug his shoulders and say you do not know your 
own mind. And when you say: ‘Well, in so-and-so’s case 
I should advise such-and-such a course; but in the case of 
somebody else I should advise just the opposite,’ he will 
accuse you of being inconsistent. For instance, if you hold 
that the League was right in not applying sanctions to Japan 
in the Manchukuo affair, and equally right in applying 
sanctions to Italy in the Abyssinian war, he will tell you 
that is gross inconsistency. But the fact is he really does not 
know what consistency means. He is confusing it with 
constancy, which is a very different thing. 

And when it comes to problems, where other peopiec 
would be genuinely puzzled and worried about what was 
the best thing to do, he is ready with a simple solution. 
The boy of one of his neighbors has been causing his parents 
a lot of trouble and anxiety. He knows what he would do 
if he was his child. “They’ve been far too soft with him. 
What he wants is a jolly good thrashing. “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child”—that’s my motto,’ he says. Such 
people are well supplied with mottoes and tags for every 
occasion. And they trot them out and imagine they clinch 
the argument for good and all. If you ask them to sub- 
scribe to a Foreign Mission they will not trouble to enquire 
about its merits—they do not want to know what good it 
is doing or has done—No! pat comes the answer ‘Charity 
begins at home.’ And that finishes it. 

And when it comes to finding the root of all the world’s 









troubles today, you will always find someone ready to 
explain to you the one and only cause. And when once that 
is cleared up, everything will be serene, according to him. 
So all we have to do is to shoot Mussolini or Stalin, or put 
all Jewish financiers in concentration camps, or become 
vegetarians, or go to church oftener, or go back to the gold 
standard, or set up a government of businessmen, or find 
out where the lost tribes of Israel went to. And it does not 
matter what the trouble is, he has got the one infallible 
remedy. He can always put his finger on the spot. Ask him 
for his remedy for unemployment, he will say it is quite 
simple. ‘Put the unemployed all on the land and give them 
each three acres and a cow,’ or ‘Send them to Canada and 
make the blighters work for a change,’ or ‘Put everybody 
on short shifts and make the work go round.’ 

And it is much the same with his political opinions. He 
sums up his own party’s policy in a few catch-phrases or 
slogans, easy to remember, and comforting to repeat, and 
saving a lot of argument. ‘Hands off the Empire,’ ‘Not a 
penny off the pay, not a minute on the day,’ or ‘Keep clear 
of foreign entanglements,’ or ‘Work for all,’ or ‘Homes for 
Heroes,’ or ‘Hang the Kaiser,’ or ‘Peace, Retrenchment 
and Reform,’ or ‘Nationalization all round,” or ‘Up with 
this,’ or ‘Down with that’ and so on. Now I am not saying 
there is no legitimate use for ‘slogans’ and war-cries. On 
the contrary, they may often be a necessary element in any 
campaign to arouse people’s interest and bring them up to 
scratch, and to stimulate enthusiasm. But they are dangerous 
if they are used as substitutes for thought, or if they are 
repeated mechanically and parrot-wise to take the place of 
argument, 

Now, we have seen enough of this attitude of mind, and 
the ways in which it often shows itself, to be able to giv 
it a name. And I am going to call it Potted Thinking 
because the opinions it gives rise to seem to me rather 
like some of the food we often buy in potted form. They 
are concentrated—easy to handle, easy to swallow, and easy 
to digest. And they save a lot of trouble. And the potted 
thinker saves himself a lot of trouble by acquiring his knowl- 
edge as well as his opinions in a potted form. For there is 
one motto he has not got in his collection—‘Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.’ When it comes to knowledge of 
a subject which even the expert would find it difficult to 
explain in a few words, you will find him ready with a neatly 
potted summary which puts the matter in a nutshell. You 
cannot help admiring his confidence and his courage. But it 
takes a lot more courage nowadays to say ‘I don’t know’ 
when you are asked a question about something with which 
you have only a nodding acquaintance. 

One of the potted thinker’s favorite expressions is ‘It 
all boils down to this.’ Now there is a lot to be said for 
boiling down. It cannot do anything but good if it means 
leaving out superfluities, and cutting down long-winded ex- 
pressions. But you must be careful not to leave out any- 
thing essential. You must not cut away all the ‘ifs’ and 
‘ans.’ You must not leave out all the exceptions and reserva- 
tions. Otherwise you will be turning a carefully guarded 
statement into a sweeping assertion which is a travesty of 
the original. 

Then there is another danger in boiling down, just as 
bad if not worse. It is so easy when you cut anything down 
drastically to give your summary a twist in a certain direc- 
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tion away from the objective truth. Look at the summaries 
of the day’s news provided for us on the placards or in the 
headlines. They must be short and pithy. It is very easy t 
introduce into them some colored word which begs the 
whole question at the outset. And if the writer wants to be 
startling or snappy, it is very easy to exaggerate. The reader’s 
eye is caught at once, and he reads on—if he ever troubles 
to read on—with his mind unconsciously made up already. 
If he only knew it, he is already prepared to interpret the 
news in the way the writer wants him to. Of course, if the 
news is fully reported and he reads it with his critical 
faculty awake, he may not be misled. But often he is too 
busy to read on, and so he is left with a one-sided im- 
pression. 

And this is often how the potted thinker is made. He 
notices and remembers the headlines, but he does not notice, 
or he forgets, what they are supposed to summarize. And 
the general lay-out of some newspapers encourages this 
habit. Somtimes you will see a page of a newspaper blocked 
out into half-a-dozen or more items of news each under 
a bold headline. The busy or the lazy reader often get no 
farther. He has got his summary of the news ready made 
for him. And even the careful reader is not encouraged 
to do much more. Because when he has read a couple of 
short paragraphs he is told to turn to another column on 
another page. And he finds this irritating and distracting. 
In fact it is almost impossible to concentrate properly when 
your attention is distracted in this way. 

Then again it is so easy to take short sentences out of 
their context and serve them up as snappy headlines. I do not 
say it is done with the deliberate intention to defraud. But 
the headlines may give quite a misleading impression by 
themselves. Of course they may not do much harm. And 
they often help to sell the paper. I was badly taken in myself 
some months ago. I saw on the posters MUSSOLIN! 
VOWS VENGEANCE. I thought at least I should find a 
fire-eating declaration that would set all Europe ablaze with 
war. But when I came to read the Duce’s speech it was a 
very moderately worded statement of Italian aims and polic: 
and at the end there was a rhetorical flourish—‘We shall 
avenge our dead.’ But from the posters this might have 
been his chief theme. 

Men with great reputations as writers or speakers are 
often indirectly responsible for a good deal of potted think- 
ing. If they have got something important to say, they natu- 
rally want to put it in such a way that the man in the street 
can easily understand it. They coin a telling phrase, perhaps 
a paradox or an epigram, which at best is only a half-truth. 
This will be eagerly seized upon as a ready-made slogan or 
headline. It is easily torn from its context. Its importance 
can easily be exaggerated. And if it catches on, it may be 
put to all sorts of uses far removed from the original inten- 
tions of its creator. Mr. H. G. Wells made a statement like 
this in a recent address to the British Association. He said, 
‘Nothing began in Palestine.’ And I cannot help fearing that 
this phrase may be remembered and misunderstood long after 
the other things he said have been forgotten. 

But there is another practice which induces potted think- 
ing of a more dangerous kind. And that is the habit of throw- 
ing a picture completely out of focus by fixing a spotlight 
on one minor part of it. A little over a year ago the Prime 
Minister received a deputation from the League of Nations 


Union on the subject of the League and Abyssinia. In the 
course of the discussion, according to a member of the deputa- 
tion, Mr. Baldwin ..iade a ‘chance interjection’ to the effect 
that he felt a bitter humiliation. The significance of this 
chance interjection was magnified out of all proportion in 
some of the papers the next day, when the headlines read 
‘Mr. Baldwin Bitterly Humiliated.’ 

Of course the minds of children at school are spoon-fed 
to a great extent on potted facts and potted opinions. It is 
a process you cannot very well avoid in the early stages of 
education. Things have to be put in a simplified way so that 
they can be easily grasped by the immature mind. And this 
has to be done more perhaps in history than in any other 
subject. In history text-books the accounts of movements, and 
of their causes and effects, and the lives and characters of 
kings and statesmen, and bishops and generals have to be 
condensed into manageable proportions. You cannot over- 
load the young mind with facts, so many facts have to be 
sacrificed and generalisations substituted. And the child is 
encouraged to carry this process further in the notes and sum- 
maries he makes for himself. And sn events come to be 
classed in his mind as important or not so important, and 
good things and bad things; and the human figures of his- 
tory are sorted into great and not great, good and bad, 
heroes and villains, saints, tyrants, hypocrites, humbugs, geni- 
uses, and so forth. And often enough these are the only 
things we remember about history after we have left school. 

Even the mature mind is not indefinitely capable of 
absorbing fresh facts and revising its judgments. And even 
the man we call well-informed cannot be expected to know 
anything but a mere smattering of a great many subjects. So 
we can all of us plead guilty to possessing a good deal of 
knowledge of the potted variety. But the wise man does not 
mistake potted knowledge for real knowledge, and he will 
refuse to dogmatise on it. The wise man will not accept 
potted opinions on subjects where he is quite capable of 
forming independent judgments. And he will not shirk the 
mental task of revising his judgments when fresh facts are 
brought to light, or at any rate he will not give up the task 
too early. 

On the other hand the potted thinker has never really 
emerged from the spoon-fed stage, or he has given up think- 
ing for himself far too soon. Instead of the teachers and 
text-books he left behind at school, he finds other agencies 
in the outside world who are only too ready to save him the 
trouble of thinking. And he falls an easy victim to them. 
He takes the line of least resistance. And when it comes to 
revising his opinions, it is too much trouble, and to a man 
of his turn of mind, it is too unsettling. He likes to be cer- 
tain. Uncertainty is his bugbear. There is one great advan- 
tage about potted thinking. It does give a man certainty. 
He always knows where he is. And that is a more satisfactory 
state to be in than for ever buzzing about without any fixed 
idea where you are or where you are going. And there is no 
denying that this feeling of certainty does enable a man to 
act quickly and decisively. It does give him a consistently 
practical outlook on life. And after all what we io is far 
more important than what we think. And if trying to think 
clearly and to see both sides of a question leaves us in a 
chronic state of uncertainty and unable to make decisions 
when occasion calls for them, our thinking and our tolerance 
have done us no good. 
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It is a very great asset to be able to make up our mind 
quickly in an emergency, and to act resolutely and without 
hesitation when the occasion requires it. But there is no 
reason why this should mean reducing our thinking to a 
mechanical and almost automatic operation. 

And this is the risk it seems to me the potted thinker is 
running. His mechanical habits of thought make him pecul- 


iarly susceptible to suggestion. He lays himself open to all - 
sorts of outside influences for manufacturing mass opinion. 
And as long as he is too lazy or too indifferent to assert his 
power to think for himself, he is in danger of forfeiting it 
altogether. And then he will be free—if you can use such a 
word in-his case—only to think as outside masters determine. 
Is this your idea of freedom? 


Our Tax Problems 


By PAT HARRISON, U. 8. Senator from Mississippi 
Radio Broadcast from Washington, November 29, 1937 


AXES are a necessary function of government. With- 

out taxes government cannot exist. From the Fed- 

eral Government’s standpoint, taxes may be placed in 
three principal categories: First, those based on ability to 
pay, such as income, estate and gift taxes; second, those based 
upon the principle of benefits received from the government, 
such as social security taxes; and third, luxury taxes, such 
as those on liquor and tobacco. 

From the first group the government receives about 50 
per cent of its revenue; from the second group about 10 per 
cent, and the third about 25 per cent. The remaining comes 
from miscellaneous taxes. 

The amount of revenue received by the government is 
dependent largely upon the principle of ability to pay. The 
amount received from this source depends upon two things: 
the rate, and the base upon which that rate applies. For 
instance, on income taxes, if the net income decreases sub- 
stantially, even very excessive rates avail nothing in bringing 
in additional revenue. 

The same applies to estate taxes. If the value of stocks, 
bonds and other property declines 50 per cent in value, no 
more revenue is secured even by a very excessive rate. 

In other words, tax rates may be fixed at such an ex- 
cessive point as to diminish the revenue of the government 
instead of increasing it. 

At the present time I believe we have at least two so- 
called ability-to-pay taxes which have reached a point of 
diminishing rather than increasing the revenues. The taxes 
to which I refer are the undistributed profits tax and the 
tax on capital gains. Not only do I believe that these taxes 
have an adverse effect so far as revenue is concerned, but | 
believe they have retarded industrial progress and contributed 
to the unemployment situation. 

In recent years the Federal Government has expended 
large sums to aid employment. These enormous expenditures, 
to meet the emergency of a depressed economic condition 
throughout the country, have made it necessary not only to 
retain existing taxes but to increase and add new taxes. 

While the policies adopted by the government for relief 
to the unemployed have ameliorated human suffering and 
brought relief to millions, the problem is still with us, and 
if the unemployment problem is to be solved, and solved 
soundly and permanently, it must be through the whole- 
hearted cooperation of private business. 

I believe, therefore, that an incentive should be given 


employment. We cannot give this incentive by excessive or 
punitive taxes. 

If such a tax is imposed upon an industry as to make 
it impossible for it to pay its debts or to expand its business, 
serious consequences result. Business expansion will not only 
bring about increased employment in the construction oi 
added plant facilities, but it will also bring about substantial 
and continuous employment in the operation of such added 
plant facilities. 

As new people are employed in new industries, to that 
extent persons are taken from the relief rolls and necessary 
sovernmental expenditures to aid unemployment thereby 
lessened. And as private industry prospers, more revenue 
comes in to the government and less money goes out in relief. 

If private enterprise can thus take over, to a considerable 
extent, the problem of unemployment, the time will soon ar- 
rive when the revenues of the government will equal its 
expenditures. 

If the cooperation of private business is to be obtained to 
the fullest degree, then the government must give encourage- 
ment to private business. New industry cannot be created 
and old industries cannot continue to be operated without 
adequate and sufficient capital. Too rigid or unreasonable 
regulation of business or too burdensome or punitive taxes 
discourage, shackle and often destroy business. 

Every good citizen will appreciate that adequate taxes 
must be provided for the efficient administration of govern- 
ment. Only in exceptional cases should the purpose be of a 
social or punitive nature. I have no doubt that the country 
today is suffering from fear and uncertainty, occasioned, may 
I say, to some extent by certain provisions of our tax laws. 

Of course many unconscionable methods have been 
created by the taxpayer to avoid or evade taxes, and it would 
seem that as taxes are broadened or increased the number of 
devices and methods and tricks employed increases propor- 
tionately. However, I have no doubt that the vast majority 
of our taxpayers are fair to the government and do not resort 
to such practices. 

As it is the duty of the taxpayer to deal fairly with his 
government, it is likewise the duty of a public servant to be 
fair toward the taxpayer. If those who formulate a govern- 
ment policy, either through legislative enactment or admin- 
istration, have made a mistake which works injustices to the 
taxpayer or injuriously affects government receipts, then the 
mistake should be acknowledged and corrected. 

Howver high and laudable may be the purposes of certain 
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policies, and however attractive they may appear theoretically, 
sometimes, as a practical matter, the injurious effects are 
greater than the benefits sought. 

When in 1936 the Congress enacted the so-called un- 
distributed profits tax, I was one of those who believed that 
the effect would be to put a stop to the unfair practice of 
certain corporations who accumulated their earnings in order 
to prevent the payment of surtaxes by their stockholders, and 
who also penalized their small stockholders by retaining from 
them dividends which should have been fairly distributed to 
them. 

I did not then believe, nor do I now believe, that large 
corporations should be allowed to build up unreasonable and 
unnecessary reserves. 1 recognize, as every one who has 
studied the question must recognize, that it is sound business 
to retain from current profits sufficient reserves either to 
meet current or future obligations or for improvements or 
necessary business expansion. And so, when the law was sug- 
gested and enacted, it was based upon that high purpose. 

Experience has shown, and to me it has been shown con- 
clusively, that, while the law corrected some improper prac- 
tices of a few corporations, it has worked tremendous hard- 
ships upon many others. In other words, for each corpora- 
tion which has been justly penalized by this tax, there are 
probably a hundred which have been unjustly penalized be- 
cause, for legal or moral reasons, they could not distribute 
their earnings in dividends. The result has added confusion 
to the economic life of the country, and to many of our fine 
American citizens it has been most disheartening and dis- 
couraging. 

It is a harsh and unwise policy for the government to 
compel a corporation that may be giving employment to 
hundreds of thousands of men and women to declare its 
earnings in the form of dividends to its stockholders when 
it needs such earnings to perpetuate the employment of those 
people. 

If the corporation has sufficient reserves to meet these 
necessities, then well and good; but when the corporation is 
without reserves, and there are thousands of them, and we 
require the profits made to carry a punitive tax when used 
to pay its legitimate obligations or to improve or enlarge its 
plant, then the policy is wrong and must be corrected, 

If the present system is continued, large corporations 
with tremendous reserves can continue, but less favored and 
weaker corporations without the reserves may be forced out 
of business. In such cases the very situation respecting em- 
ployment that we are trying to relieve will be aggravated. 
Every time a going concern is forced to suspend operations it 
adds to the unemployed roll and threatens to compel the 
government to increase emergency aprpopriations to aid the 
unemployed. 

And so I say to you, as chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and I am quite sure that I speak the sentiments 
of the great majority of the members of Congress, that this 
undistributed profits tax must be substantially modified. It 
is my hope and belief that in any event the law will be 
modified so as to permit a corporation, if it desires, to pay 
from its annual earnings, without penalty, amounts for debt 
retirement and for business expansion. 

The subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives has already announced a 
tentative plan which will substantially modify the severity 








of the present undistributed profits tax. The plan con- 
sidered, and which in all probability will be reported by the 
subcommittee to the full membership of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, exempts all corporations with net 
incomes of less than $25,000 from the undistributed profits 
tax. 

This means in numbers that 88 per cent of all corpora- 
tions, under such a plan, would be exempt from the undis- 
tributed profits tax. On the remaining corporations, or 12 
per cent of the whole number, it is proposed that if they re- 
tain all their earnings, a maximum total tax rate of 20 per 
cent will be imposed. If a corporation pays out 50 per cent 
of its net income in dividends, only an effective tax rate of 
18 per cent will be imposed. If the corporation, on the other 
hand, pays out all of its net income in dividends, its effective 
total rate of tax will be reduced through a credit to a maxi- 
mum of 16 per cent. 

In this connection it must be recalled that the rate on 
this group of the larger corporations, under existing law, is 
much higher when any substantial amount of earnings is 
retained. For example, a corporation with a net income of 
$1,000,000 which retains 50 per cent of its net income pays 
an effective tax rate of about 23 per cent and if it retains 
all of its earnings it pays a rate of about 32 per cent. 

I am sure that even if we went no farther than the 
subcommittee’s tentative draft, and those percentages are re- 
tained, all corporations, both in the larger and smaller classes, 
will find great relief. 

When the tax committees of Congress were holding 
hearings in conection with the undistributed profits tax in 
1936 many of the representatives of corporations and trade 
associations recommended a very substantial increase in the 
normal corporate rate as a more preferable means of raising 
money than through an undistributed profits tax. One rep- 
resentative of a great business association suggested a 2214 
per cent flat rate. 

There is another provision of the present tax law that 
should and must be changed. I refer to the capital gains 
tax. In my opinion no factor has been more influential in 
discouraging trade in stocks, securities or property holdings 
than our high surtax structure and very stringent tax on 
capital gains, 

It is apparent that those in the higher income brackets 
or middle income brackets will not part with their holdings 
when they know that in some instances they must share 
with the State and Federal Government a tax as high as 
90 per cent. So they choose to retain their holdings in- 
definitely, because they do not feel they can afford such an 
impairment of capital as would come about by the payment 
of the capital gains tax. 

It did not then and does not now appear to me to be 
logical that an individual can trade an apartment house for 
another apartment house; that he can shift his moneys on 
deposit from one bank to another bank, and can trade one 
horse for another horse without the payment of a capital 
gains tax; but when the same individva' trades a horse for 
a buggy or takes his money and buys a United States Steel 
bond and trades that bond for a bond in some other company, 
he must pay the tax. 

In other words, in some instances a man pays a heavy 
tax on mere change of his investment, and in other instances 
he does not. No person can be criticized for refusing to sell 
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4 security, stock or piece of property when he knows that it 
a large profit has been realized the government wili giv: 
the individual one slice of the profit pie and retain nine 
, slices for itself. 

Our tax policy with respect to capital gains, without 
question, has slowed up trade. Such a policy has filled safety 
deposit boxes with property in securities and stocks and cash, 
treezing credits and preventing the flow of capital into new 
enterprises. If securities or property are permitted to be 
turned over rapidly there will be more trade and in my 
opinion a freer flow of ready money into new industry. 

No part of our tax structure needs more immediate and 
rational modification than the capital gains and the undis- 
tributed profits provisions—that the inequities occasioned by 
the latter may be eliminated and the barriers erected by the 
former against the free flow of credit and capital may b. 
removed. 

These two changes will encourage business, increase gov- 
ernment receipts, and offer greater hope to the unemployed. 

More specificaly speaking, I would say that the capital 
gains tax should be taken out of the ordinary income and 
surtax sections of the present law and placed in a classifica- 
tion to itself; and the tax on capital gains should be at such 
reasonable figures as not to prevent or hamper ordinary busi 
ness transactions. I have no doubt that this will be done. 

The subcommittee of the House Ways and Means Com 
mittee has already agreed to a tentative plan in the modifica- 
tion of the capital gains tax, so that the rate will be gradu- 
ated downward after the property has been held over one 
year. After the property has ben held over five years, the 
maximum rate will be 16-per cent. 

I hope, if possible, keeping in mind, as we must, the 
condition of the Treasury, to see that rate made lower, and 
vreater relief given as to time requirements for holding prop- 
erty. 

Other changes are needed in our tax structure, but in 
my opinion these two are the most pressing and important. 

In working out these tax plans, and in the enactment of 
the law, please bear in mind that under the Constitution 
revenue legislation must originate in the House of Repre- 


sentatives, and the Senate is powerless to take any action 
upon these tax measures until they have first been acted on 
in the House. 

There has been a fine degree of cooperation upon the 
part of the Treasury, the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and the membership of the Senate, 
but study, research and extreme care must be employed in 
the constructive work of tax legislation. 

Since November 4 a subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee has been meeting twice daily in the 
speedy but careful consideration of this problem. We are 
all working toward one goal, and we are trying to do the 
job just as expeditiously as the magnitude of the task will 
permit. 

There is no doubt that the Congress is alive to the need 
for prompt attention to this important matter, but the country 
must not expect us to be swept off our feet and complete this 
task overnight. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the people should 
not be encouraged to expect a retroactive feature to those 
modifications. The year 1937 has almost passed into history. 
Many of the corporations have.already distributed in dividends 
the profits of the current year. As a practical matter, most of 
the others must declare out their dividends by December 15 if 
they are to be sure to obtain the benefit of a dividend credit 
in the computation of their 1937 taxes. 

It would be hardly fair to penalize corporations that 
have already made their distributions in the light of existing 
law and favor others who might happen to be able to take 
advantage of a retroactive measure. Such modifications must, 
in my opinion, date from the first day of the next calendar 
year and cover the future and not the past. 

The country may be assured that there will be no devia- 
tion of plans and no let-up of purpose to accomplish the ends 
we are seeking; and I pledge you that what I can do, either 
as chairman of the Finance Committee or as a member of the 
Senate, to effectuate these modifications in the undistributed 
profits tax and the capital gains tax I will do, and that as 
expeditiously as orderly and rational consideration will 
permit. 


Housing Expansion 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Message to Congress, November 29, 1937 


to the Congress upon the convening of the extraor- 
dinary session on November 15, I said that I would 
address you further in regard to proposals to encourage the 
private construction and financing of housing on a large scale. 
The proposals which I am presenting for your consideration 
now are an important part of the program for increasing 
general business activity and employment during the com- 
ing year. 
From the point of view of widespread and sustained eco- 
nomic recovery, housing constitutes the largest and most 
promising single field for private enterprise. 


Te the Congress of the United States: In my message 


Housing construction has not kept pace with either the 
needs or growth of our population. From 1930 to 1937, 
inclusive, the average annual number of new dwelling units 
constructed in the United States was 180,000 as contrasted 
with an annual average of 800,000 in the seven years prior 
to 1930. In addition, much of our existing housing has seri- 
ously deteriorated, or has been demolished. 

It is estimated that an average of 600,000 to 800,000 
dwelling units ought to be built annually over the next five 
years to overcome the accumulated shortage and to meet the 
normal growth in number of families. In other words, we 
could build over the next five years three or four million 
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housing units, which at a moderate estimate of $4,000 per 
unit would mean spending from 12 to 16 billion dollars, 
without creating a surplus of housing accommodations, and 
consequently without impairing the value of existing housing 
that is fit for decent human occupancy. 

The long-continued lag in building is a drag on all 
industry and trade. This presents an urgent problem which 
is the common concern of industry, labor and government. 
All business needs the infusion of orders and the diffusion of 
purchasing power that come when building is thriving. Great 
numbers of people look directly or indirectly to the construc- 
tion industry for employment. This industry, to a greater 
extent than any other, can put idle funds to work and thus 
speed up the circulation of the nation’s money supply. This, 
in turn, would increase national income, reduce unemploy- 
ment and as a result contribute toward a balancing of the 
budget. 

Since 1933 we have had a great recovery movement in 
which housing construction has played only a minor part. 
That it should play a major part has been clearly recognized 
by this Administration from the outset. But, though much 
has been done to encourage construction activity, the results 
have not yet been satisfactory. Instead of a seasonal rise in 
housing construction through the last spring and summer, 
there was an early down turn. This was one of the 
principal reasons why general business failed to forge ahead 
during the latter part of the year. 

We must recognize clearly that housing will not be built 
if costs are too high in relation to the consumer’s income. 
The fact that housing costs arose sharply—far too sharply— 
between September of 1936 and March of 1937 was primarily 
responsible for the downturn in housing and thus in recov- 
ery generally this year. 

Revival of housing construction must be based on reduc- 
tion of the costs of building and the payment for building 
rather than on a resumption of the rising costs that stopped 
progress in this essential field last spring and summer. Hous- 
ing must be produced at prices, rates and rents that the mass 
of our people can afford to pay. 

The government has made provision, through assistance 
to municipal housing, for many of the most needy. But 
private enterprise and private capital must bear the burden 
of providing the great bulk of new housing. The measures I 
now suggest are to encourage private building to meet the 
needs of families of moderate means. These proposals can- 
not be effective, however, unless all elements concerned in 
the construction industry—builders, contractors, manufactur- 
ers of materials and equipment, labor and finance—co-operate 
in producing housing that is within reach of the incomes of 
the vast majority of our citizens. 

If the building industry is to play the vital part that it 
ought to have in our economic system, it must do it in the 
characteristic American way. It must develop, as other great 
industries have developed, the American genius for efficient 
and economical large-scale production. The lower unit costs 
resulting from large-scale production will make for greater 
annual returns for the entire building industry, including all 
workers engaged in that industry, and for a higher standard 
of living for the country as a whole. 

The problem of reducing costs to a point where larger 
volume, longer employment, and higher annual earnings are 
possible is one that must be solved in major part by the build- 








ing industry itself. The government, however, can take the 
initiative by bringing about a reduction of financing costs, 
by making it easier for families of moderate means to buy 
or rent new houses, and by providing mechanisms to make 
it practicable for private enterprise to engage in large-scale 
housing operations for the mass market. 

In order, therefore, that government may give the full- 
est encouragement to a broad revival of building, I recom- 
mend that the Congress adopt at this time measures to facili- 
tate the financing of every type of housing construction, 
whether for sale or for rent, and ranging from the small 
house to entire residential communities and large low-rent 
apartment buildings. In addition to measures to stimulate 
new construction, I recommend that provision be made for 
an extensive program of repairs and modernization. 

As a practicable means of encouraging and facilitating 
a more effective operation of private enterprise and private 
capital in the housing field, I am suggesting enlargement of 
the framework of the national housing act in the light of 
actual experience. This legislation, enacted by the Congress 
in 1934, provided a new financial mechanism applicable to 
all types of lending institutions that make loans for housing 
purposes. Enabling legislation giving effect to this new 
mechanism was subsequently enacted by all the states. With- 
in the limits of the types of housing to which it applies, it 
has proved to be both popular and practical. 

Under the national housing act the Congress estab- 
lished the Federal Housing Administration, which insures 
mortgages on certain types of housing, but itself makes no 
loans. The agency is designed to become self-sustaining 
through the operation of a mortgage insurance fund, into 
which premiums are paid by borrowers who obtain loans 
under the provisions of the act from private lending institu- 
tions. An ultimate guaranty of loans that may default is 
given by the Federal government, but this guaranty becomes 
operative only in the event that recoveries from the sale of 
defaulted properties, together with all the moneys in the 
insurance fund, should be insufficient to pay the insured 
claims. Hence, even if any cost should result to the govern- 
ment because of this guaranty, it would be negligible when 
measured by the volume of construction and employment 
induced by the fact that the guaranty is there should it ever 
have to be availed of. 

The benefits of financing under the national housing act 
apply to two main classes of transactions—namely, those in 
which a single house becomes security for a loan and those 
in which a limited-dividend company obtains loan in order 
to develop a rental housing project. The amendments which 
I am suggesting are of three kinds: (1) to effect further 
reductions in financing costs; (2) to extend the insurance of 
mortgages to types of housing operations not now adequately 
provided for in the act; (3) to make the funds of institu- 
tional and individual investors more easily available for the 
financing of large-scale operations. 

Because it takes the average buyer of a house or investor 
in housing a long time to pay for the property, the cost of 
financing is in the long run one of the largest items in hous- 
ing costs. In the case of rental housing it is a determining 
factor, first in whether construction shall be undertaken at 
all, and second in arriving at the scale of rentals to be 
charged. 

Institutions making loans to be insured by the Federal 
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housing Administration are now permitted by regulation to 
make an interest charge up to 5 per cent and a service charge 
of Y% of 1 per cent, or a total of 514 per cent per annum. 
It is proposed to reduce this to 5 per cent net by amending 
the administrative regulations. 

As a means of further reducing the cost to the borrower, 
however, 1 would ask the Congress to authorize the Federal 
Housing Administrator to fix the mortgage insurance pre- 
mium as low as % of | per cent on the diminishing balance 
of an insured mortgage instead of on the original face 
amount as now required by the act. Further, as a means of 
viving special encouragement to the construction of small, 
moderately priced houses, 1 would ask the Congress to author- 
ize the Federal Housing Administrator to fix the mortgage- 
insurance premium as low as 14 of | per cent on the diminish- 
ing balance of an insured mortgage in cases where the esti- 
mated value of the property to be built does not exceed $6,000 
and where the mortgage is insured prior to July 1, 1939. 

Another change that I would ask the Congress to make 
in the existing legislation is to raise the insurable limit from 
80 per cent of the appraised value of the property, as at 
present, to 90 per cent in the case of loans to owner-occupants 
where the appraised value of the property does not exceed 
$6,000. This proposal is of great importance. It recognizes 
the fact that most persons who desire to own homes of their 
own cannot make a first payment as large as 20 per cent of 
the purchase price. This is particularly true after the severe 
depression of recent years, in which the savings of millions 
of prudent and thrifty families were depleted. 

The fact is not generally recognized that the majority of 
our urban families are not home owners. In the larger cities, 
the proportion of rented dwellings runs from 60 to nearly 
80 per cent of the total. Accordingly, I am suggesting for 
your consideration measures designed especially to facilitate 
the construction and financing, under the economies of a 
blanket mortgage, or groups of houses for rent or for rent 
with an option to purchase. Such operations would afford 
economies in construction as well as in financing, and would 
therefore, 1 believe, lead to the formation of substantial 
companies to avail themselves of the opportunities in this 
particular field. These same measures are also designed to 
encourage the construction of apartment buildings to be op- 
erated on a moderate scale of rentals, with the mortgage in 
any case not to exceed $1,000 a room. This is a type of 
apartment property particularly adapted to the requirements 
of our smaller cities. 

In the construction of large-scale rental properties, a 
small but creditable beginning has already been made under 
the existing provisions of the national housing act applicable 
to limited-dividend companies. Those provisions, however, 
need to be clarified and simplified in order to encourage a 
more extensive development of large rental projects in the 
larger communities where they are needed. 

Among the most important of the measures to which I 
would invite your consideration are those designed to facili- 
tate the financing of these large projects. Here there is a 
great gap in our financial mechanisms. The large projects 
thus far constructed under the provisions of the national 
housing act have been closely regulated as to rents, charges, 
capital structure, rate of return, etc., and the excesses and 
abuses which widely characterized the financing of apart- 
ment properties in the 1920’s have thereby been avoided. The 





very size of the loans in the case of these large projects, how- 
ever, makes it difficult to finance them by means of a single 
mortgage. 

I would therefore urge the Congress to liberalize the 
provisions of the act under which the chartering of national 
mortgage associations is authorized and, among other things, 
to give these associations explicit authority to make loans on 
large-scale properties that are subject to special regulation by 
the Federal Housing Administrator. The effect of the change 
here proposed would be to enable these properties to be 
financed by national mortgage associations through the sale 
of housing bonds or debentures amply secured by the insured 
mortgages on the properties. 

In order that one or more such associations may be 
promptly organized, I shall ask the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to make available, out of the funds already al- 
located to the R. F.C. Mortgage Company, $50,000,000 for 
capital purposes. Under the amendments proposed, this 
would provide the basis for $1,000,000,000 of private funds 
obtainable through the sale of national mortgage association 
debentures. 

Another of the suggested amendments that I regard as 
of special importance would make the limitation of $2,000,- 
000,000 on the amount or mortgages insurable under the 
national housing act apply to the amount of insurance to be 
outstanding at any time and would remove the limitation of 
July 1, 1939, now applicable to the ultimate guaranty of the 
Federal government. These changes would measurably en- 
courage private financing under the act without increasing 
the amount of the contingent guaranty provided in the exist- 
ing legislation. In connection with these changes, I would 
suggest that the Congress eventually limit the insurance of 
mortgages to housing on which the application for mortgage 
insurance is approved prior to the beginning of construction. 

Finally, I am suggesting that insurance be provided for 
repair and modernization loans in a manner similar to that 
which was formerly provided under Title I of the national 
housing act. This former provision expired by limitation on 
April 1 of the present year. 

Considered in relation to existing provisions of the na- 
tional housing act, the Federal reserve act, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank act and extensive enabling legislation that has 
been enacted by the several states, the adoption of these 
measures would for the first time provide all the financial 
mechanisms essential to a wide-spread and sustained revival 
of housing construction. The terms of financing would be 
the most favorable ever made generally available in this 
country for housing purposes—half, or less than half, the 
cost of loans of comparable proportions under the system 
of first, second and third mortgage financing that was widely 
prevalent in the 1920’s. Large and continuous activity and 
employment in housing construction, which is not feasible 
under our present limited methods of financing, would be 
put decisively on a practicable basis. 

The success of such a program as this, however, cannot 
be assured by governmental action alone. It will depend 
mainly on the willingness of industry and labor to co-operate 
in producing housing at costs that are within the reach of 
the mass of our people. The goal at which both industry and 
labor should aim is sustained large-scale production at lower 
costs to the consumer. This will mean a larger annual wage 
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for labor because of the larger amount of employment than is 
possible at high hourly rates with long periods of unemploy- 
ment. It will mean a larger annual income for industry be- 
cause of the larger volume of production than is possible at 
high unit prices with greatly restricted output. 

Because this was not the goal of industry and labor dur- 
ing the past construction year, the result soon proved in- 
jurious not only to the building industry and its workers, but 
to business and employment generally. The sharp rise of 
wage rates and prices in this industry, just before the last 
building season, reduced by 100,000 to 150,000 the number 
of new dwelling units that competent authorities had esti- 
mated were in prospect for 1937. 

It is now clear that we cannot have a strong revival 
of housing construction on the terms that were exacted by 
industry and labor last spring. The rise in hourly wage rates 
and in material prices was too rapid and too great for the 
consumer to bear. A similar rise in costs likewise checked 
production and buying in other industries as well. In em- 
phasizing these facts, I am not seeking to apportion blame, 
for manifestly no industrial or labor groups would deliber- 


ately adopt a policy that would react to their own disad- 
vantage. I am simply pointing out what did occur and what 
the consequences were. 

In the budget of the great mass of our families, the point 
is quickly reached where increased costs mean reduced con- 
sumption. Reduced consumption, in turn, means a decline 
in some one’s business and some one’s employment. The 
essential problem of the construction industry and its work- 
ers, then, is to find a reasonable way, through continuity of 
production and employment, to adjust the costs of housing 
to the consumer’s means. 

To help attain this end, it is my intention to initiate 
a series of conferences with representatives of industry, labor 
and finance, with a view to giving housing construction a 
fresh start in the coming building year and averting a re- 
currence of the conditions that brought about the reverses 
of the present year. If these groups will co-operate in this 
effort, as I believe they will, the result cannot but work to 
the advantage of our whole national economy. 

Comparatively simple changes in, and additions to, exist- 
ing laws will make this start possible. 


Which Way? 


THE RECESSION AND WHAT LIES AHEAD OF US 


By ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., Chairman of the Board, General Motors 
At Thirty-First Annual Convention, Association of Life Insurance Presidents, New York, December 3, 1937 


such as this, with a membership comprising such out- 

standing leaders of finance, charged with perhaps the 
greatest of responsibilities—the protection of mankind against 
the vicissitudes of life, and necessarily requiring in the ex- 
ercise of that responsibility, a broad understanding of the 
nation’s industrial affairs—without having a real appreciation 
of the difficulties of making any contribution in the way of 
new or advanced thinking on any of the complicated rela- 
tionships involving our national economy. This is particularly 
true today when there are available the observations of 
many keen and experienced analysts who record daily, for 
the consideration of all of us, the movements within our 
economic and related political areas and their implications 
as effecting the national welfare. All I can possibly hope for 
this afternoon, therefore, is to present some old idea, in a 
new way, trusting that that different approach may empha- 
size the importance, in your minds, of some of the problems 
of American industry as to which many of us have been 
gravely concerned for a long time past. 

It is always my practice, in dealing with any problem, 
to first ascertain, as best I can, all the existing circumstances 
and available facts concerning that problem. Let us attempt, 
therefore, to picture in as few words as possible, the industrial 
economic situation as it appeared yesterday, so to speak, and 
then again, as it presents itself today. 

We have been passing through four years of an advanc- 
ing industrial trend. Employment has been rapidly increas- 
ing. The production of goods and services has been expand- 
ing on a broad front. Payrolls and hours of employment 
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have been mounting. Losses have been turned into profits and 
profits have been generously distributed—still further adding 
to the purchasing power of the community at large. The 
whole national economy has followed the usual course of 
a normal recovery movement. This has happened many times 
in the past. It undoubtedly will happen many times in the 
future. It is a natural, and, to an important degree, an ir- 
resistible movement. It has been accomplished without un- 
due strain on our credit structure and, personally, I believe 
without any unreasonable over-valuation of security prices 
in general—certainly not as a result of undue speculation. 
Industrial production has not yet reached the records of 
previous upswings. And this has always happened in the past 
before a change in the trend has taken place. There is avail- 
able a tremendous latent demand on the part of the masses 
for more goods and services to add to the comforts and 
pleasures of life and make possible a higher standard of liv- 
ing for all. This is true not only because of the shortage still 
resulting from the depression, but from the more funda- 
mental standpoint as well. Our people are entitled to more. 
The component parts for the production of these needed 
goods and services are available in ample quantities, and right 
within ourselves—raw materials of all finds ; skilled and 
unskilled labor; highly efficient manufacturing plants—all 
are at hand, as well as an unrivaled manufacturing technique 
to produce, from these component parts, useful articles to 
supply the demands for more things for more people, every- 
where. Out of such a picture, it seems to me there clearly 
stands the indisputable fact that the recovery movement, 
which began to assume control of our national economy in 
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the summer of 1932, could not have run its normal economic 
course as measured by the record of similar events in the past 
and judged by all the circumstances as they now exist. Such 
was the picture of yesterday! 

What of today? Things have changed, and over night! 
Security values have fallen by something like 40 per cent. 
Steel production—a primary index of industrial activity— 
has dropped by two-thirds. Industrial production in many 
other lines, is being rapidly curtailed by shortening hours and 
reducing the number of workers. Thus payrolls are shrink- 
ing, and unemployment is increasing. Car loadings are de- 
clining. Automobile production—perhaps the most important 
index of industrial activity because of its influence on so 
many other production groups—is falling off. 

Now, what has brought about such a contrast between 
the picture of yesterday and the prospect of today? I believe 
the answer to be reasonably clear. There has been superim- 
posed upon the normal course of the recovery movement, cer- 
tain influences—some due to our national economic policies 
and others, psychological in nature—which have resulted in 
not only arresting but actually reversing the normal trend 
of the recovery movement. I am quite convinced that in no 
sense of the word is there a new depression, as such, getting 
under way. I am, however, persuaded that it may generate 
into a real depression if we continue to pursue the course that 
we have been following. What we are at the mofhent experi- 
encing, I believe to be a serious interruption in our recovery 
from the old depression. If that be true, there is not much use 
of attempting to forecast whether the change will be long and 
serious or short and moderate, for it may be either. We 
might better direct our intelligence and our experience toward 
determining and then eliminating the fundamental causes of 
the slump in which we now find ourselves. 

The problem, if it is to be met at all, demands the ag- 
gressive attention of agriculture, industry, finance, and gov- 
ernment. All are involved in its solution. It demands co- 
operation, and to the normal definition of “cooperation” as 
“working together for a common cause” I add: “with confi- 
dence in each other and with mutual respect.” Without that, 
the whole effort falls of its own weight. To delay may be 
dangerous to all concerned. 

Now, if you should ask me what I regard as the most 
elementary problem, speaking in an economic sense, that in- 
dustry has to deal with, I should be inclined to say that it 
is nothing more or less than the technique of distributing its 
productivity among the component parts directly involved 
therein. I should define these ‘component parts” as the work- 
ers; the owners, represented by management; the consumers; 
the government, and the future—the last named being a 
“silent partner” in which all the others have an important 
interest from the standpoint of their progress with stability. 

The share of the worker’s group is represented by the 
hourly wage and the number of hours of work. In other 
words, the annual income. The consumer’s position is de- 
termined by the price level—the price of goods and services. 
The owner’s group by profit and its realization in dividends 
or their equivalent or accrual on investment. The govern- 
ment, by the part it levies, in the form of taxes, for its services 
in maintaining an orderly and an equitable opportunity for 
accomplishment. To the future, must be allocated a certain 
share in the form of earnings retained to insure to the enter- 
prise the essential stability over the years, and to provide for 





the necessary expansion in production—always more goods 
and services essential to our national objective of an ever- 
increasing standard of living. Still further, and to the same 
point, to accelerate that increase by providing the enterprise 
with better instruments of production made possible through 
an ever-advancing technology, resulting in lower costs and 
selling prices. 

Now, if we combine these various constituents into one 
large group, we have the entire community—all are involved. 
We find, moreover, that many belong to more than one group 
as well as to several different groupings. For instance, work- 
ers are consumers, and they must be made so to an ever-in- 
creasing degree. Owners are likewise consumers. They fre- 
quently are workers, as well. The position of each group is 
dependent upon a proper economic balance being maintained 
at all times among all the groups and through all the multi- 
plicity of groupings. That is the key-note of our whole 
American industrial system. As a matter of fact, that bal- 
ance is so vital that I do not think it is an exaggeration to 
say that the future of American industry, involving the de- 
velopment of a continually better standard of living for all— 
especially for the lower strata of our population—the per- 
petuation of the capitalistic system, and the maintenance of 
democracy itself, depends very largely upon the intelligence 
with which we distribute the productivity of industry among 
these various groups. And in dealing with this vital problem 
we must bear in mind that there is a constant shifting of 
position taking place among them. This must be recognized 
by a continuous adjustment. There must be the maximum of 
flexibility ; otherwise the system gets out of balance, result- 
ing in declining productivity and even chaos and disintegra- 
tion. To freeze any component part tends ultimately to 


. freeze the entire system. Out of such situations come our 


periods of unbalanced prosperity and resulting depression. 
The maximum productivity, the greatest benefit for all— 
which certainly should be the objective of the joint enterprise 
—can only be attained and preserved through intelligent co- 
operation and a recognition on the part of each group, of its 
own responsibilities, together with a willingness to respect 
the equitable rights of all other groups. 

Such is what we might call “Industry’s organic struc- 
ture.” Now what is the philosophy that should determine 
the relationship among these component parts, if we assume 
our objective to be a continuous and ever-increasing flow of 
goods and services so that more people will have more and 
more things, thus promoting material and social progress with 
stability ? 

First, we must recognize that our objective necessitates 
a constant increase in the physical volume of production. 
Too many seem to think that, in some way or other, we can 
have more by magic. On the contrary, that objective can 
only be accomplished by the laborious task of obtaining the 
essential materials from the mines, from the forests, and out 
of the ground, and carrying them through the various proc- 
esses of fabrication until they reach some form useful to man- 
kind. As a nation, we still have to learn that neither more 
leisure nor a fantastic distribution of property, nor higher 
prices, but on the contrary, more work done more efficiently 
is the only possible approach to the highly desirable objective 
that we have in mind. 

Now, if we are to have more things, we must have more 
customers to consume those things. Every owner, every 
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worker, every one, everywhere, must be made into the greatest 
possible consumer. ‘That being the case, let us look at the 
economic position of the worker’s group in industry’s scheme 
of things. Suppose we increase the worker’s share through 
increased wages, in the effort to increase the capacity to buy. 
Manifestly, the consumer must pay more and the owner must 
take less, or both together, must make up the difference. The 
government tends never to take less, but always more. 

Now, a survey of the profit position of American indus- 
try over the business cycle demonstrates that, in general, the 
return on the capital employed is relatively so limited that 
it is impossible for any substantial increase to be allocated to 
any group without being reflected in increased prices to the 
consumer group—the consumer must pay. Higher prices 
mean a reduced flow of goods for the reason that there are 
fewer consumers at higher prices. If the hours of the workers 
are reduced with the same rate of pay, the economic result 
is exactly the same. And even if we assume that the in- 
creased income to the workers is equivalent to the increased 
selling prices, there is still a loss in the consumption and pro- 
duction of goods because the increased income is never 
uniformly distributed. 

The point I want to make is that the only sound step 
toward our objective is to do those things that reduce real 
costs. This can only be accomplished by increased efficiency. 
If the productivity of any industry is on a high plane of 
efficiency, from the standpoint of its technological advance- 
ment, such for instance, as is the case in the automotive in- 
dustry, the participation of the worker group can very prop- 
erly be higher than the general average. It might be well 
said that the excess of the wage level over the average is in 
direct proportion to the higher standard of technology. But 
there is a limit beyond which that cannot be justifiably 
carried, for rather than to go beyond that economic limit it 
is better to reduce prices within the reach of a greater num- 
ber of buyers, thus stimulating production and increasing 
employment with a greater flow of goods. 

Unfortunately, too many hold that technological unem- 
ployment, resulting from increases efficiency or a reduced 
labor content in goods, is one of the great dangers of our 
industrial system. As a matter of fact, the contrary is true. 
Right there lies industry’s greatest opportunity for accom- 
plishment. The progress and stability of our industrial sys- 
tem is measured by its ability to capitalize technological prog- 
ress in the interests of all groups. Any contribution, be it in 
the form of a better machine or improved operating tech- 
nique, even if the subsequent result is to apparently reduce 
employment at the source, makes a contribution toward a 
higher standard of living because it means lower prices, 
stimulated consumption and added overall employment some- 
where within the industrial area. 

Then we must give thought to the future. Part of our 
productivity should be set aside in the form of capital, to 
take care of the periods of adjustment that are bound to 
occur no matter how intelligent we may be. And having 
always in mind an increased flow of goods, additional capital 
must be made available for the expansion of our plants and 
the provision for better instruments of production in line with 
our ever-improving technology. 

Aside from the economic aspects of the problem, we have 
the psychological phase. This today is of vital importance. 
Willingness to accomplish, initiative and ability wherever it 





exists, must be encouraged and properly rewarded—not 
penalized and persecuted. We can not do these things that 
are so desirable by that approach to the principal agency 
which makes success possible. 

Now, what has happened? How are we handling the 
great problem of the essential balance among the groups 
within industry? Let us see! First, many of the worker's 
groups—especially the ones earning the highest wages already 
—have received an important and rapid increase in their 
participation in industry’s productivity. This. has had to be 
reflected in a rapid increase in prices to the consumer, as 
well as in a reduced return to investors. As to the more 
poorly paid workers, relatively little has been accomplished. 
Thus prices in general have advanced more rapidly than pur- 
chasing power, taking the system as a whole, thereby preju- 
dicing both consumption and employment. Not only that, 
but worker groups have been permitted to interfere with the 
flow of goods and services through costly strikes, thus re- 
ducing the physical volume of production. In some cases, 
minority groups have prevented the majority from working 
even on terms entirely satisfactory to that majority. In other 
respects they have demonstrated an utter lack of responsibility 
entirely out of keeping with the obligations they have been 
granted as a component part of the industrial system. These 
things have resulted in questioning the fundamental rights 
of property and in promoting a lack of confidence and fear 
as to the future ability of industry to perform and to earn, 

It is the function of government to provide an orderly 
procedure which protects the equities of all concerned. It 
should not, through either laws or action, establish rules 
which promote unduly the interest of one group as against 
the others. And that is just what has been done. 

Again, government exacts an ever-increasing charge for 
services rendered, thus taking by far too great a part of the 
national income. Even then it spends more than it collects, 
throwing doubt upon all prices through fear of inflation, 
Witness the unbalanced budget and the continually increas- 
ing burden of direct taxation on business. Naturally, prices 
rise—they can’t do otherwise, for the consumer always pays. 
But unfortunately, all consumers can not pay, therefore, in- 
stead of an increase, we have a decrease in the flow of goods. 
There is less work to be performed. Government, desirous 
of further increasing its share, penalizes the future by exact- 
ing a charge through the ownership group against those who 
have the courage, the initiative and the ability to aspire ta 
do a better job, both with respect to producing more goods, 
which requires capital, and also in producing those goods 
more efficiently through better instruments of production, 
which also requires capital. It inflates purchasing power in 
good times, and deflates it in bad times, hence increases the 
extremes of the business cycle and adds to the seriousness of 
periods of depression. Witness the tax on undistributed 
profits! 

That is not all, however! Government further exacts 
an ever-increasing share of the productivity of industry which 
investors directly receive, to the point where both the amount 
of available capital is unreasonably limited and its flow into 
industry is retarded. Witness the personal income tax! 
Again, through the enactment of another penalty tax, gov- 
ernment freezes the natural flow of capital from one place to 
another, resulting in too high values in some cases, and too 
low values in others, and paralyzing, to an important degree, 
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what ought to be a free and unrestricted movement of capital, 
both into and within the security markets. Witness the capi- 
tal gains tax! Furthermore, where we ought to have the 
maximum flexibility in all things economic, at all times, we 
are rapidly developing a system of price controls, one after 
another—because one invariably leads to another—both with- 
in the industrial system and throughout the whole national 
economy. And, unfortunately, each of these controls appar- 
ently has no relationship with any other. The object sup- 
posedly is to stabilize prices and to protect purchasing power, 
but the result is to throw the industrial system farther out of 
balance and to endanger the equilibrium of the whole eco- 
nomic structure. The situations, which I have just outlined, 
are typical of the many influences that are adversely affecting 
industry’s ability to perform, hence prejudicing the country’s 
national economy. 

The record, however, is not by any means limited to 
these particular considerations. Within ownership and its 
management, we too often find a lack of understanding of the 
fundamental policies so essential to industry’s progress with 
stability. Too often do we find lack of -recognition of the 
equities of others with whom industry may be dealing. Too 
often do we find that an inequitable wage reflects a lack of 
appreciation of the fundamental fact that workers must be 
consumers to the maximum possible degree. Sometimes we 
find hours of work too long. Instances of an unreasonably 
severe task exist. In general, much too often do we find a 
lack of what might be called “industrial statesmanship’”—a 
first requirement in the formation of sound managerial poli- 
cies and an absolute necessity if an economically and socially 
desivable balance is to be maintained among the component 
parts within industry’s sphere of activity. 

With all these things happening, is it any wonder that 
confidence in the future of American industry has been im- 
paired and that the productivity of our industrial machine is 
rapidly declining, with the result that the normal course of 
recovery has not only been retarded, but reversed? The ques- 
tion of the moment is: What are we going to do about it? 
Certainly it involves a great emergency. Action is essential 
with a realistic approach on the part of the responsible agen- 
cies involved. From what I have attempted to outline, there 
naturally arise two separate approaches, in the way of definite 
action, that might be taken. One consists of certain concrete 
proposals, the necessity of which is so apparent to all that in 
mentioning them I realize that, with perhaps one exception, 
1 am not offering anything new. On the contrary, I am 
simply raising one more voice to emphasize their importance 
to American industry in the situation in which it finds itself 
today. The other approach is of far greater significance, in- 
volving far greater difficulties. 

Here is the first approach, as I see it: 

First. (a) There must be developed a spirit of coopera- 
tion with mutual respect and confidence among all groups. 
This is especially important to the two groups immediately 
concerned in the development of industry’s policy functions— 
industrial management, on the one side, and government, on 
the other. Industrial and political statesmanship of the high- 
est order are urgently needed. 

(b) The rules under which industry is to operate must 
be established specifically by law—not by bureaucratic con- 
trol. 


' 





Second. The budget must be balanced by reducing ex- 
penses of government—not by increasing taxation. Gov- 
ernment’s share is already absorbing far too great a part of 
our national income. 

Third. We must change our method of levying taxes, 
not in favor of any particular group, but to insure an equi- 
table distribution of the costs of government, so as not to 
restrict unduly the production and distribution of wealth in 
the interest of all. In doing so, we should give immediate 
consideration to the following: 

(a) The capital gains tax should be eliminated to ac- 
complish the best result. It should, in any event, be sharply 
reduced to the end that there may be a free and unrestricted 
flow of capital into and within the security market. 

(b) While it is unsound for any business to retain earn- 
ings not needed, in an economic sense, the difficulty of provid- 
ing for all the varied conditions that arise suggests the 
elimination of the tax on undistributed earnings. It is a 
particularly dangerous burden on industry, in all events. If 
this is not done, some reasonable percentage, say 20 per cent, 
should be definitely allowed to provide for future needs, 
without penalty. While the burden on smaller units of busi- 
ness may, at the moment, be more generally recognized, the 
burden on the larger units will be recognized in a far more 
spectacular and disastrous degree as industry passes into the 
next period of adversity. 

(c) I suggest a credit on profits retained subject to tax 
—if that method of taxation be continued—where business 
invests earnings in capital goods for expansion. I suggest a 
credit on profits retained subject to tax, as well as a corpora- 
tion income tax credit where business invests earnings for 
the replacement of old with new instruments of production, 
irrespective of expansion. Here the credit should be on the 
basis of the undepreciated amount. This latter procedure is 
highly desirable because of the vital need of lower selling 
prices. Employment in the capital goods industry that so 
frequently lags behind would also be stimulated. 

(d) Income taxes should be levied on a broader basis, 
not only from the standpoint of revenue, but more particu- 
larly from the standpoint of insuring a greater responsibility 
of government. If everyone, instead of the three or four out 
of a hundred as now, were made tax conscious by paying 
an income tax, however small, the government would make, 
and the public at large would save, many millions of dollars 
annually, that never would be spent. 

Fourth. (a) No law that prejudices unfairly the in- 
terests of one group as against another, can ever stand the 
test of time. It is wrong morally and economically. It is 
particularly objectionable where the groups are closely inter- 
related. —The Wagner Relations Act should be amended if 
the broad interests of industry, the public and labor itself 
are to be served. 

(b) The workers within industry, when associating 
themselves together in the form of unions, must accept the 
same degree of responsibility as do other groups to respect 
the rights of others; to obey the law; to honor their contracts, 
and recognize their just share of industry’s productivity. 

Fifth. If a minimum wage and a maximum work week 
are to be established on a national basis, the standards should 
be determined by law—not by bureaucracy. In so doing, the 
standards should be set at such a point as not unduly to 
unbalance, economically, those areas in which money wages 
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are below average levels. Improvement then should be by an 
evolutionary process as adjustments take place. Longer than 
the maximum hours should be permitted by the application of 
a reasonable penalty in the form of a wage premium. Maxi- 
mum flexibility must at all times be maintained. The higher 
standards justifiable in many industries, as well as necessi- 
tated by the greatly varying cost in living, should be determ- 
ined by collective bargaining. Where that is not available, 
it should be left to the action of management and measured 
by competitive standards existing in each community. Busi- 
ness is operated today on greatly varying wage standards. 
Some may be lower than are economically or socially desirable. 
But, to destroy by revolution the balance established over a 
period of years, as essential to carrying on what now exists, is 
an exceedingly dangerous procedure. It must be avoided. 
But highly essential as these, or other proposals that 
might be made, may be in promoting a better operating op- 
portunity within industry, they can not, in my judgment, of 
themselves produce either the intended effect or the results 
that many hope and which all of us so much desire. This, for 
the reason that they can not overcome the main obstacle to 
the general revival of American enterprise. This obstacle is 
even more fundamental in character. It involves the very 
foundation upon which our industrial enterprise is based. 
The condition of paralysis that is spreading through our na- 
tional economy today is because of fear that that foundation 
is in jeopardy, hence confidence is lacking. Too many be- 
lieve, and too much has been done to make them believe, that 
the industrial system, as we understand it today, is being 
permitted to exist as a more or less temporary expedient— 
tolerated, I may say. Hence, that it is to be substantially 
altered or perhaps superseded. The spirit of industrial enter- 
prise, which has contributed so much to our progress of the 
past, must be re-established on a firm foundation by demon- 
strated fact and understanding as to objectives and methods 
before American industry can go forward with confidence— 
nothing else will do. The alternative is simply to delay the 
final accounting. Until that time, men will not invest their 
savings and risk their property, neither will they do those 
other things so essential in stimulating the cxpansion of in- 
dustry along the broad front necessary to effectively promote 
our national economy. And simply because they cannot have 
the essential faith when involved in such great uncertainties. 






That appears to me to be the primary cause around which 
radiates all the secondary influences leading to the present 
situation. 

Now, I have laid before you those problems with which 
industrial management has been so gravely concerned. All 
must subscribe whole-heartedly to the objective of more things 
for more people, everywhere, particularly having in mind 
those who today have the least. That has always been the 
purpose of industry—it could have no other purpose. I go 
so far as to say that I do not believe many have the imagina- 
tion to visualize what is possible if we are willing to do those 
things that make it possible. Industry’s objective requires 
the application of the “theory of plenty”—always a greater 
flow of goods and services. Our difficulty is, that our operat- 
ing policies—such as increasing prices; less work; reduced 
flow of goods; bureaucratic control; artificial restrictions— 
lead us directly to the application of the “theory of scarcity” 
—less things for more people. We must readjust our national 
policies in accordance with our national objectives. But es- 
sential as all that is, of far more vital importance, and sur- 
rounded with far greater difficulty in its solution, is the re- 
establishment of confidence in the future of American enter- 
prise. American industry has, from its very inception, 
traveled down the road of opportunity—always encouraged 
in its ambition to assume great undertakings; largely free to 
work out its own destinies ; recognizing at all times that even 
to survive, let alone to progress, it must do always a better 
and usually a bigger job; satisfied with the possibility of a 
reasonable profit for services satisfactorily rendered. All 
recognize that such a system, involving as it does human 
ambitions and shortcomings, is not by any means perfect— 
nothing ever is. It necessarily must be modified and adjusted 
from time to time in harmony with the evolution of things. 
But irrespective of every consideration, truly marvelous things 
have been accomplished. Is the road of yesterday to be the 
road of tomorrow? How is it to be reconstructed? Or are 
we to embark on some new adventure—the rules, objectives, 
and purposes of which we know nothing? That seems to me 
to be the real problem that America faces today. In the 
meantime, industry stands at the cross-roads of doubt and 
uncertainty—all ready to go. It asks, however, and I believe 
it has every right to ask “WHICH WAY ?”, as it moves 
into the future. 


Industrial Panaceas: 


LET US LOOK AT SOME OF THEM 


By F. R. HOADLEY, President of the National Founders Association, Chicago 
Before the 41st Annual Meeting, New York, November 17, 1937 


vantage to themselves and their fellow creatures of 

making things and exchanging them, other human 
beings have busied themselves with loudly denouncing the 
system of exchange and explaining how much better they 
might have managed things if given a chance. 
Anthropologists tell us that approximately one million 


— since the first human beings discovered the ad- 





years ago, the first human beings learned to baru >. Presum- 
ably at the same moment the first soapbox orator was born. 

The fact that these critics of business have never en- 
gaged in business themselves has never acted as a deterrent. 

At various times these critics knew exactly why machin- 
ery and the factory system would throw thousands of people 
out of work, why the locomotive would ruin the country, 
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why electricity would play hob with the good old lamp and 
oil trade, and why Henry Ford had better buy himself a 


" horse. 


A few generations ago thousands of good people were 
actually worried over the “proofs” of an economist named 
Malthus that the earth could not possibly support popula- 
tions a fraction of the size that modern science and industry 
have since made possible. And little more than a half century 
ago a genius named Karl Marx was showing conclusively 
how modern capitalism would gradually bring wages down 
to a point of perpetual starvation and misery for all workmen. 

Twenty-six hundred years ago the prototypes of these 
same critics voted to banish Aristides from Athens because 
his virtue and success annoyed them. Their successors today 
are attempting to banish the successful business leaders from 
the America which these leaders have helped create. 

Since 1850—the time of Karl Marx—the percentage of 
national income going to labor has actually risen from 38 to 
66.5 per cent. The United States, with a population of 7 
per cent, has acquired 50 per cent of the world’s goods. Still 
the critics who have played no part in this tremendous busi- 
ness and industrial development, continue to purvey their 
shopworn panaceas in the face of historical facts, economic 
laws and common sense. 

Let us take a look at some of these critics and at some 
of the panaceas which they offer in exchange for the system 
which has brought to the United States the largest measure 
of freedom, prosperity and well-being that the earth has 
ever seen. 

What can our employees think when they are told that 
the purpose of law-making bodies is to promote industrial 
peace and then find themselves surrounded by and mixed 
up in one dispute after another? What do they think when 
national labor laws and state labor laws are contradictory? 
What do they think when they see government gradually 
enveloping labor with ultimate complete control, such as now 
exists in Germany, Italy and Russia? The question is: How 
much regulation does labor want? The answer is, it does not 
know. 

Take the matter of seniority which has been placed on 
the “must” program by the unions, with the contention that 
it affords protection to the worker against certain unfair prac- 
tices by management. The present business recession is giv- 
ing industry an opportunity to test the labor view point and 
results are proving a boomerang to radical organizations’ 
expectations. As a general rule the older employees are stable 
in their habits of work and living. They have a philosophi- 
cal outlook on life and have worked long enough to know 
that not all rainbows end in a “pot of gold.” Their stability 
is an asset to themselves and to their employers. 

In the younger generation of employees we are more 
likely to find that rashness and inexperience which make them 
readily susceptible to the wiles of the organizer. Companies 
which have signed seniority agreements and which have been 
iffected by business dullness must live up to the letter of the 
agreement and the newst employees are finding that they 
have made a bad bargain. They are the first to be laid off 
ind, therefore, bear the burden imposed by the rule they 
themselves have in many cases demanded. Instead of elimi- 
nating unfair practices the seniority rule actually points the 
way to trouble ahead. 

One of the most frequent demands of the demagogue 
and union leader is “a fairer distribution of the national in- 


come.” The implication is, of course, that labor ‘is getting a 
smaller share of national income than it used to get, or is 
entitled to, and that by organizing the laborer can recoup 
this loss. 

But the National Association of Manufacturers reports 
that the percentage of national income going to labor in- 
creased from 38 per cent in 1850 to over 65 per cent in 1929, 
and that the 1936 percentage stands at 66.5 per cent! This 
steady increase has not been the result of any class struggle, 
with labor aligned against all economic groups. The only 
opportunity to increase labor’s share still further is to in- 
crease production so that products may be marketed at prices 
which will attract buyers and thereby assure steady employ- 
ment, adequate corporate earnings and corresponding high 
wages. 

Efficient production means high wages, and efficient pro- 
duction rests squarely upon efficient labor. When labor insists 
on the closed shop it merely defeats its own purpose because 
the closed shop generally brings inefficient production and 
inefhcient labor. When the manufacturer argues against the 
closed shop he is, in fact, trying to provide quantity produc- 
tion at a price consistent with the widest possible market, 
which, in turn, assures the nearest thing possible to steady 
jobs. 

If we are to have efficient production, management must 
be free to employ workmen of ability and competency. It 
should not be compulsory to employ only from the ranks of 
one labor organization and by the same token, the employee 
should not be bound by the dictates of an organization with 
which he is not in sympathy. Too often the employee must 
“ride along” because of his inability to measure the real size 
of a bulldozing and loud-mouthed minority. 

No one can quarrel with the desire for continuous em- 
ployment. It is a good thing for the employee and employer 
alike. The problem is to put this desired objective on a 
practical business basis. Some plants have been able to pro- 
vide fairly continuous employment, and it may be anticipated 
that more will be able to do so in the future. Primarily, it 
is a matter of stabilizing production. Nevertheless, the great 
hurdle is the ability to sell regularly which is inseparably 
linked with market demand. The consumer still has the say 
as to how much he will buy and when he will buy it, regard- 
less of what labor organizations or industry may demand. 

A real job and a constructive one awaits the organizer 
who will start at the front end of this problem and organize 
the consumers. For when he has done that a large par. of 
the labor problem will be solved. Just how dues can be col- 
lected from consumers is a problem I leave to the organizer’s 
strategists. 

Our economic planners may think they are capable of 
devising a scheme whereby some governmental authority with 
a suitable alphabetical title would dictate to the producer 
precisely what to make, and how and when to make it, and 
would regiment the consumers into a system of rotational 
buying so as to assure continuous employment. But until 
such time as Congress is able to repeal every recognized 
economic law and the President to change the nature of John 
Q. Public by official fiat, the problem will probably remain 
just where it is—on the shoulder of each industrialist. 

The question of industrial versus trade unionism forms 
the main breach between the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. Many 
of us know by bitter experience, the full effects of jurisdic- 
tional squabbles among rival union groups. We do not like 
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these and we try to avoid them by maintaining open shops. 
But, if we must consider trade versus industrial unionism, 
let us see what the latter means before agreeing with Mr. 
Lewis. We concede that there is unity of purpose and interest 
among workers of more or less equal skill and training. It 
it logical to expect them to seek advantages through separate 
agreements and relationships with their employers. Such 
groups are fairly numerous in every shop and each group 
formulates its own idea of its rating or standing as to skill 
and ability. If control is to be vested in the shop nose-count- 
ing method, it is entirely possible that the skilled groups 
will find themselves submerged at a lower level than fits 
their conceived standards. In other words, they may sacrifice 
their superior status to the average of the group. 

A favorite perennial panacea is price control. The an- 
swer is simply that it has failed every time it has been tried, 
not only in our own time, but throughout recorded history. 
Recent efforts are too fresh in mind to need enumeration. An- 
other panacea is the old and oft-disproved idea of production 
control. You can still buy the better grades of coffee at your 
neighborhood grocery for about one-half the peak price, 
despite years of effort at control by coffee producing countries. 
Our own efforts in the meat packing field have brought a 
flooding of foreign products. Our cotton growers, with gov- 
ernment aid, have helped set up other countries in larger 
scale cotton production and through high prices have en- 
couraged substitutions. 

The test of economic planning is that it will not serve 
the. purposes of a free people, and we in America are still free 
and intend to remain so. Economic planning must fall of 
its own weight because it lacks elasticity to meet changing 
conditions in an ever changing economic world. Any long 
time plan would of necessity be predicated on only one thing, 
regimentation through political coercion of every citizen in 
the country. 

Profit control is probably the most complex problem 
faced by management, because its arteries thread back through 
all factors which make or forestall profits. Previous losses 
must be averaged ; capital attracted ; surpluses acquired ; plant 
improvement and expansion anticipated, and provision made 
for obsolescence and depreciation. We might go on to name 
research, special risks and numerous other items. All these 
must have a share with wages in the sales dollar, and at the 
end there must be left an adequate part of that dollar for 
profit, which, after all, is the main-spring of any enterprise. 

Radical labor leadership gives much attention to in- 
creased wages and “minimum income.” This argument is 
readily answered by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, which points out that, if the minimum income be set, 
as demanded by some, at $2500 a year, then the 52,000,000 
workers in this country would receive a minimum national 
income of over $130,000,000,000, which is more than double 
the total national income in 1936, and over 50 per cent more 
than the total national income distributed in 1929. If this 
should be done, we would merely be increasing prices by the 
amount of the increased income and with no resultant gain in 
average welfare or living standards. 

Neither are our employees wholly to blame for taking 
a fling at promises of a new order of things, of an abundant 
life, etc. First, they beheld a government which apparently 
sanctioned their new labor leadership and its objectives and 
saw laws passed which seemed to be the prelude to the realiza- 
tion of their dreams. 












Now comes the awakening. Hastily passed laws do not 
offer the advantages promised. Employees begin to lose con- 
fidence in their labor organization leadership and share the 
mental uncertainty which besets the businessman who is con- 
founded by poorly conceived laws, by false fiscal promises, by 
special methods of treasury bookkeeping, by wishful estimates 
of government revenue, by Federal spending in excess of 
income, and by numerous other unbusiness like acts. 

We are now in what some people refer to as the “New 
Deal Depression.” Let us hope that “recession” is the more 
apt word and that the downward swing of the business curve 
will be of short duration. But can we entertain this hope 
so long as Washington holds to its present attitude toward 
business; by its threat of new regulatory laws and its refusal 
to consider revision of existing laws which assuredly need 
drastic review? Can we expect betterment when the latest 
revision of the Federal budget indicates a net deficit of about 
$730,000,000, although a surplus of $37,000,000 was pre- 
dicted by Mr. Roosevelt at the turn of this year? The April 
revision of the budget showed a debt increase of more than 
$400,000,000. This deficit has grown greater as the year 
has advanced and official hints are to the effect that the latest 
revision may be revised again. 

There are two great difficulties about methods of this 
kind. First; the industrialist knows that the government is 
practicing methods which, if used in private business, in- 
variably lead to disaster. He is accustomed to fluctuations 
in business, to periods of low income and to revision of 
budgets. He has the courage, the fortitude, and the experi- 
ence to meet bad as well as good times, and is strengthened 
by the application of known and tried business principles. Is 
it any wonder, therefore, that when he observes lax methods 
and false theories employed by governmental agencies, doubts 
arise in his mind, new uncertainties torment him, and his 
efforts and contributions toward recovery are hampered? 

The second obstacle which contributes to business ills 
and lack of confidence is the manner in which official utter- 
ances vacillate from one course to another and form contra- 
dictions to the point where no one can say definitely whether 
this or that is the fact in the matter. Certainly no manager 
could assume such an attitude toward the president of his 
company, nor could the latter so try to impose upon his 
directors, and no directors could make repeated contradictory 
promises to their stockholders without soon finding them- 
selves in very hot water. 

Is it any wonder that business winces when criss-cross 
statements tumble out of the Washington hoppers, and that 
little credence is given to an optimistic statement, which is 
quickly undermined by later declarations which portray oppo- 
site conditions? 

Industry has not been asking unfair advantages in the 
past, and it has no plan to de so in the future. It is seeking 
to cooperate so that all factors which influence business will 
pull together, for after all welfare of industry must rise and 
fall with the general welfare of those whom it serves and of 
those with whom it works. 

Industry is seeking to be placed on an equal legislative 
footing with labor. When industry complains about high 
taxes and loose government spending, it is giving voice to 
the plea of every straight thinking man and woman in this 
land. When businessmen resist lawless possession of corpo- 
rate property and ask government to maintain law and order 
they do so with the approval of public opinion. When 
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industry asks to be heard and to have a free voice in discus- 
sion of common interest problems, it seeks only its rights 
under a constitution which has raised the United States to 
the leading commercial nation of the world. 

What is this cooperation which industry seeks? It is 
exactly the thing which law makers have taken away and 
placed squarely in the hands of labor, so that labor now 
stands torn between various aims and purposes, divided into 
major camps, or in groups, wavering from one side to the 
other. The law flatly states that the employer must stay out 
of the picture until called to account by a majority of his 
employees. No matter how honestly led, the employees under- 
stand only those problems which surround immediate needs 
and desires. By training and environment they cannot recog- 
nize and do not understand the full import of their actions. 

It is clear that the true economic and practical basis on 
which to base effectual cooperation between employee and 
employer is not, as stated by present law, with the employee, 
but also with management, which has the more complete 
understanding of problems which involve not only wages and 
working conditions, but also pricing, markets, financing and 
economic conditions. 

We will never be free from demagogues and those who 
seek change merely for the sake of change. In the final analy- 


sis, such people give little thought to the welfare of society 
as a whole, either because of a single-track mindedness, or, 
more frequently, because of personal greed for money and 
power. Most of their arguments are deliberately misleading. 
Is it any wonder then that employees and the general public 
are tricked and buffeted around with neither the background 
nor training to analyze and reply to the noise makers? 

In the long run, public opinion will prevail, but intelli- 
gent public opinion must be based upon truth. It is the job of 
management to lay the true facts before all the people. This 
does not mean propaganda—it means the widespread dis- 
semination of hard-headed facts, the news of accomplishments 
of which all industry can be proud. If this job is done effec- 
tively, the vast majority outside of management will be able 
to reason clearly, to meet with straight-forward answers the 
hue and cry of those who attempt to lead into fog and ulti- 
mate disaster. The unwitting theorist must be stopped. The 
power seeker must be pushed aside by Americans standing 
shoulder to shoulder for proven American ideals and stand- 
ards. We join eagerly in the task of improving industrial 
standards as they have been steadily bettered in the past, but 
this can be accomplished only by proven methods which His- 
tory reveals in the remarkable development of American 
industry. 


Why a College Education? 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON, Assistant Attorney General of the United States 


At Annual Convention, Eastern Association of College Deans and Advisers of Men, Atlantic City, November 27, 1937 


ERHAPS you have heard about the College Execu- 

tives who were discussing what they wanted to do after 

retirement age. One hoped to run a prison or school 
of correction, so the alumni would never come back to visit. 
Another chose to manage an orphan asylum so he would not 
be plagued with advice from parents. 

I can not afflict you with the views of a college alumnus 
for | never attended college. The reasons have long ceased 
to be important and the results are too painfully apparent. 

I once knew a really great lawyer who liked to discuss 
his most perplexing cases with laymen. He considered that 
professionals always stood in need of the correction some- 
times found in what he called “the reactions of the untutored 
mind.”” Notwithstanding the courteous terms of Father 
Sheehy’s invitation to me, I had no difficulty in recognizing 
that he wanted you to hear, in reference to your own special- 
ized educational problems, the “reactions of an untutored 
mind.” He has assumed that, since our son has just entered 
college, I must have given the educational problem considera- 
tion. I can serve no useful purpose here except by a frank- 
ness, which is intended to be helpful, and in no case to be 
unkindly. 

Experience makes it difficult for me to take it for 
granted that four years in a college is the best possible use of 
the four easiest learning years in a man’s life. This is not be- 
cause of a low valuation of college, but because of my very 
high valuation of those four formative years. 

Any speaking on such a subject is bound to be auto- 
biographical and it will let you appraise my views more ac- 





curately if I consciously draw on personal experience, es- 
pecially since there is so little else to offer. 

If all goes well with my son he will emerge in four 
years from college, where he will have lived largely with 
books, removed from the struggle of life, and will then begin 
another period of book life to prepare for a profession. At 
just that age a considerate judge was permitting me, al- 
though not yet admitted to the bar, to defend, as my first 
clients, some twenty striking street car men. The difference 
in viewpoint between a sheltered college youth and one tossed 
into the strife to sink or swin for himself is considerable. I 
know I missed much in not going to college. I wish I were 
sure my son will not miss much just because he does go to 
college. 

In the north country the final test of a man is whether 
he can safely guide a canoe through “white water’ as they 
call the swirling and rushing rapids. The world has an 
overabundance of those who paddle pretty well in still water. 
The world cries for men who can navigate “‘white water.” I 
see plenty of it ahead for individuals and for society. It is 
this practical and tough test, unavoidable to those of small 
means, that makes men wonder about the adequacy of your 
instruction. 

From this investment of his best four years of a young 
man’s life, the hard-headed parent, who is not infatuated with 
the mere college tradition, demands at least three things. 

The first is an equipment of factual knowledge, English, 
history, sciences and the like. The well organized knowledge 
factory of the university will teach this more quickly, more 
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efficiently and in better proportion than self-instruction or the 
hard school of experience. On this point I am fully con- 
vinced. 

The second requirement is ability to learn by himself 
so that in later life when he shall meet a new subject or 
situation he may teach himself its mastery without a pro- 
fessor, tutor or advisor. He will find in private life, and 
especially if he should enter government, that new problems 
put him pretty much on his own resources with an amazing 
difficulty in getting competent, experienced and really dis- 
interested advice. 

The world over, government, as well as private indus- 
try, is expanding, changing, moving. Everywhere govern- 
ment is in difficulty to find men who will keep themselves big 
enough to carry out its more venturesome functions, men open 
minded and teachable enough to grow as fast as the complica- 
tions they are asked to master. 

What can we say of the teachability of the average 
American college graduate after he leaves college with its 
routine goadings? Does he add to his intellectual capital as 
he extends his operations in life? Neither a society nor an 
individual will get far if it limits its intellectual capital to 
that accumulated in the human mind before twenty. College 
commencement sometimes seems to operate as an artificial 
time limit on the urge to learn. Having no such dramatic day 
of certification that he has arrived at learning, the self- 
educated man plods on, carrying his habit of learning far 
into life. I would be willing to let youth neglect the minor 
poets, and most of the minor philosophers as well, if I could 
make sure that they would know how to go about solving 
the social, economic and governmental problems, as well as 
the personal problems of making a living, and living a life 
worth while, which they will face in 1950 or 1960 or 1975. 

On this point I am only 51 per cent convinced. But 
when you are 51 per cent convinced, on a “yes” or “no” 
proposal, there is nothing to do but act as if you were 100 
per cent convinced. That accounts for your having a fresh- 
man from our household. 

The third requirement is: A working familiarity with, 
and an open minded acceptance of, continuous change in scien- 
tific and humar. elationships. To these he must steadily 
accommodate himself if he is to achieve an understanding 
of his individual place in this interdependent world. 

Once there were many to say that a college education 
was impractical because it took a boy’s feet off the ground. 
In the complicated modern world of today, college education 
may be the only practical method of getting a boy’s feet 
on the ground. There is much more ground that he must 
now get under his feet. 

A great expansion has occurred in our whole economy 
of life. An intelligent person once could grasp the meaning 
of his own work by merely understanding his relation to 
his particular job and to his immediate neighbor. The fel- 
low who started right out of high school on his job or his 
profession had for a number of years a certain advantage over 
the bookbred college man. But technological improvements 
and scientific advances have so subdivided everybody’s job 
or profession, have made every one so dependent upon numer- 
ous persons and things and places which he may never see, 
that one can not understand his own task unless he under- 
stands farflung relationships. 

There was a time when self-education probably fitted a 









boy better than college to walk through a chaotic world with 
a feeling that he knew his way around in it. Experience 
gave him an unconscious knowledge of the varieties and the 
vagaries of men and the unforcseeable caprice of events— 
and it gave him a calm adaptability to both. He learned how 
to get along without being passionately horrified by unpred- 
icable and inevitable changes, and he got things done with 
the materials that came to his hand in a-most practical way 
without worrying about precedents or consequences or what 
the Greeks and Romans did. For him the times were never 
out of joint, because for him the times were always what 
they were, and he was not worried by a departure from some 
academic notion of what they ought to be. He instinctively 
appraised theories by experience and events, while the col- 
lege-educated man very often judges facts and events by his 
theories. 

I want youth to have some of that practical pragmatic 
confidence in life. Twenty or thirty years ago he might have 
obtained it best by going to work in the world at sixteen. 
Today it may be that he can obtain it best by standing back 
from it all and from a college observation post see the whole 
world in proper perspective. But one way or the other he 
must cultivate courage so that his teeth will not chatter in 
the presence of unexpected events, great personages or new 
thoughts. 

Much difficulty today is due to a sheer lack of courage 
to act to make changes even when we are intellectually con- 
vinced they are right. The average man in a preferred eco- 
nomic or political position is terrified at the slightest change 
anywhere lest it upset his balance. This is an unconscious 
expression of an inward doubt of the stability of his own 
position and distrust of his own survival value if a shake 
up comes. He feels confident of being able to hold his own 
so long as the set of circumstances in which he makes his 
living is preserved to its last detail. He is almost super- 
stitiously afraid to take his chances along with other men 
in any change of conditions that the common weal may 
require. 

That often appears to be true of businessmen and 
something like it is true of my profession. I have heard many 
lawyers frankly complain against law reforms—twenty-five 
years overdue—because the new statutes rendered obsolete 
their store of pre-statutory knowledge, and they were sheerly 
afraid of their ability to compete with their fellows in learn- 
ing something new in the law. 

A world of men, poor in what they know, or lazy about 
what they will learn, and unable from time to time to ap- 
proach improvement of particularly bad situations for lack of 
confidence in the stability of the general relationships of men 
and things—such a world will be condemned to be confused 
and miserable. 

A young man should acquire a start—and the independent 
ability to follow up that start—toward being the kind of an 
intelligent human being who can survive in whatever set of 
circumstances the accidents of the world may throw him— 
interested to understand new situations as they arise—un- 
afraid to acknowledge unavoidable new facts—unperturbably 
resourceful in making the best of what comes to his hand. 

Will college help develop such an attitude and such 
ability ? 

Sometimes I have doubts. 
Today a political, economic and social problem, all 
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rolled into one, is to avoid the freezing of class lines, as they 
have already formed in Europe, while we try through gov- 
ernment to bring greater opportunity and security to the 
mass of our people. They are strong enough to attain what 
they want—wise enough to know their strength—and de- 
termined that they will not be ignored. If education means 
even recognizing the obvious, you would expect every edu- 
cated man to perceive both the promise and the danger in 
the problem, and to do his best to develop at least an in- 
tellectual understanding that would cross every barrier of 
class or caste. 

But there sometimes seems an unconscious plan on the 
part of those of education and position to mark themselves off, 
by violent protestations against all popular movements, as a 
class minority who have interests opposite to the mass of 
Americans. 

There is a story attributed to Colonel House about the 
visit of Balfour to this country in 1917. The story goes that 
after the conclusion of his business in Washington, Balfour 
had five days before his sailing. He asked House how he 
could most profitably spend those five days in acquiring the 
fullest possible knowledge of American public opinion for his 
own future use as a member of the British Government. The 
Colonel is said to have replied in substance: “You have, I 
know, friends in the so-called upper classes in New York and 
on Long Island. Spend all your five days with them and 
listen to all their views. Then you will know what the great 
mass of American men and women think, for they will think 
just the opposite of your Long Island friends.” 

That story has not lost its point today. You know, as 
well as I, the very limited and narrow understanding of pub- 
lic movements possessed by too many of the so-called edu- 
cated—the products of our colleges and universities—who 
have had all the leisure and advantages that ought to make 
for real disinterestedness, detachment and imaginative under- 
standing. 

There is no doubt about a growing cleavage in opinion 
and feeling between the body of Americans and those who 
have had the most prized advantages of education both in 
preparatory school and in higher education. Indeed this is 
one of the most significant and one of the most menacing 
aspects in the evolution of our democracy. 

At the bottom of it are dividing forces in college life, 
and also between college and non-college life, due to differ- 
ences in wealth, and the prestige and separateness that wealth 
brings. Justice Holmes was profoundly aware of it and 
called attention to it in his speech at the 50th Anniversary of 
his class when he said, “It was a good thing for us in our 
college days . . . that we were all poor, or at least we lived 
as if we were.” 

I wish our colleges could take that wisdom to heart. At 
least those who join in intellectual endeavor should merge 
class differentiation in a community of interests and of feel- 
ings, the fundamental requisite of an enduring democracy. 

In the United States the absence of class distinctions in 
fact as well as in form has been the glory and the promise 
of American life. There are several forces at work in uni- 
versities today that do not help in that direction. One of 
them is the predominant influence of mere money in so many 
of the institutions of higher learning, particularly in the East. 
Another is the perfectly honest but narrow influence of 
powerful financial interests in the affairs of our educational 





institutions. Another is the tendency of some of our universi- 
ties to restrict their scholarship too much to things of the 
past, or too remote from life’s hard realities. Often their 
graduates go forth unconscious of the great economic and 
social forces that science and technology have released to 
play about their lives. They do not even see the underlying 
identity of their interests with the interests of Lincoln’s 
common people. 

There is no answer except a relentless insistence that 
scholarship concern itself as coldly with critical analysis of 
the institutions and events of our own times as it is dis- 
interested about the issues of the Punic Wars or the Crusades. 

This generation will just have to fight out the battles 
that are compelled by our own inadequacies of understanding. 

So far as the next generation is concerned, I hope the 
colleges will let every wind of our controversies blow full 
force upon them. I hope that instead of keeping political con- 
troversy out of academic halls, they will let student life be 
thoroughly charged with it just because at this stage of the 
world the decision of large public policies is perhaps the 
biggest single reality in our individual lives. 

I hope that the colleges will go a step further and try 
to illuminate the immediate political controversies of the 
present by showing their roots in the past. Youth should see 
the lineage of controverted present day relation between 
business and government in the struggle between Andrew 
Jackson and the Bank of the United States. Conversely, | 
should like to have college ground them in the political is- 
sues of the future—to teach them, for instance, the tremend- 
ous implications in cheap electric power resources, or in the 
deterioration of our soil, and in the thousand other develop- 
ments that vex or cheer us, and influence the kind of life 
we are going to lead on this continent. 

It is as the deliberate stimulator of such informal edu- 
cation in the four years invested in college that I see the 
function of a true student adviser. His task, I should hope, 
would be to fill the chinks between the few things that can be 
formally taught with informal and interesting inquiries in 
the current developments about. I should hope he would be 
enough interested himself in the movement of the world to 
let the student miss as little of is as possible. I should hope 
that he would have enough patience to let my son and his 
fellows talk themselves out to him as they reformulate ideas 
in their own way, and that he would be adroit enough in 
the technique of conference to help young minds catch fire 
from each other. 

Henry Adams complained that he was educated in the 
18th century to live in the 19th. It would be a greater 
tragedy to educate our children in the 1930’s to live in only the 
1940’s. They must travel far into the unknown after we 
have fallen by the way. We can not blaze the trail, nor map 
the road, nor light the way. We can only teach them to take 
their courses by the stars. 

Our great universities must save our democratic process 
by giving us men wisely educated to run it. But they must 
also have sympathy and understanding of the needs and as- 
pirations of humble men or they will not be allowed to run 
it. The universities must give us acceptable leaders or they 
will succumb, along with that democratic process, to some 
form of authoritarianism. The education of my son’s gen- 
eration is linked to the preservation of free learning and 
free government. I pray we shall succeed with all three. 
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Religious Liberty 


By JUDGE JOHN P. McGOORTY, of the Superior Court of Cook County 
Over N.B.C. Network on September 22, 1937 


HEN our Declaration of Independence speaks of 
inalienable rights it means God-given rights. Cer- 
tainly the most precious right inherent to man is 

the right to do homage to God in whatever form he 
chooses. 

We speak of the right to live, and yet countless thou- 
sands of heroic souls have freely given their lives for the 
cause of religious liberty. Freedom of worship and liberty 
of conscience are then the birthright of all. That such right 
should be denied by some to any individual, race or creed is 
a sad commentary upon our civilization. 

The great Jewish race, the first people to worship the 
one and the true God, that gave to the world the Bible and 
the Saviour of mankind, have suffered persecution from the 
time of Abraham to the present hour. 

For three hundred years the early Christians sought the 
refuge of the catacombs, while many of their number joy- 
ously suffered martyrdom rather than for one moment deny 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Our own country had its beginning in those who braved 
trackless seas and unknown shores that they might enjoy the 
free exercise of liberty of conscience and freedom of worship. 

Our Declaration of Independence and our federal con- 
stitution were conceived in a spirit of religion. The very 
soul of a great nation is symbolized in those noble lines, “all 
men are created equal.” ‘They are endowed by their Creator 


with certain inalienable rights; among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Those -vu-ds of the Declara- 
tion of Independence were translated ‘nx. the fundamental 
law of the land. 

The founding fathers were so jealous of safeguarding 
religious rights that the following provision was made in our 
Constitution: that no religious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office of public trust under the United 
States. They forthwith in the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution provided that Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof. 

Religious belief and religious principle is then the very 
cornerstone of our government. 

The late President Coolidge said, ““The real reforms 
which society in these days is seeking will come as a result 
of our religious convictions or they will not come at all.” 

It is only under a democracy, wherein the inherent dig- 
nity of man is recognized, that can freedom endure. 

Under the sway of dictators in other lands, where 
democracy is no more, religious persecution, actuated by race 
hatred, presents a challenge and a warning. Let us beware 
of fascism and communism in every form, vigorously op- 
posing every threat and invasion of our liberties. We have 
a great heritage in our civil and religious liberties which we 
must ever cherish. May we ever be true to our sacred trust. 


Proportional Representation 


DOES IT WORK? THE EXPERIMENT IN NEW YORK — TWO VIEWS 





I. By DR. WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN, Chairman of the Citizens Union 
Over Station WHN, Friday, November 26, 1937 


for Councilmen justified the claims of those who urged 

the adoption of P. R. They said that P. R. would 
give a fair representation to all the voters in proportion to 
their number. When we compare the present Council elected 
with the last Board of Aldermen, we see that the minority 
groups are fairly represented, whereas before they were not 
represented at all—or at least practically not represented 
at all. 

When we looked at the Board of Aldermen—almost en- 
tirely Tammany—we hardly hoped that P. R. would cut the 
representation in half. It seemed too much to hope that half 
of the elected Councilmen would be independent of the ma- 
chine, but the result has been to give an almost equal repre- 
sentation to both sides. 

This apparently will be the case not only in Manhattan 
but throughout the city. In Queens one Fusionist, one Re- 


Te result of the proportional representation election 


publican and one fine able Democrat who was not endorsed 
by the organization, James A. Burke, have been elected to 
three of the borough’s five places. As the count approaches a 
close in Brooklyn and the Bronx it seems almost certain, in 
the words of the New York Times, that “Tammany and its 
allies have failed to roll up a Council majority which can 
block Mayor LaGuardia’s program.” 

When we compare this result with the overwhelming 
Democratic machine majorities in all the recent Boards of 
Aldermen and in the city’s delegation to the state Assembly 
elected this very fall, it becomes evident that it would not 
have been possible without P. R. 

The second claim for P. R. was that the candidates 
voted for at large in the borough would certainly have to 
be of a larger calibre than the average district leader’s usual 
choice for a candidate for Alderman. This has obviously been 
achieved. 
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Another claim was of course achieved—namely, that the 
voters of all the boroughs would have equal representation in 
the new Council, which was a fair solution of the reappor- 
tionment problem, so that the voters in Brooklyn, in Queens, 
and the Bronx can have no unhappy feeling of being dis- 
franchised, as was formerly the case. 

During the campaign it became evident that this was an 
unusual campaign and it was more of a cooperative enter- 
prise than a contest. The fact that a number were to be 
elected from each borough made it appropriate for the vari- 
ous groups of candidates with an interest in good government 
to cooperate and speak a good word for each of them. Nor 
was there ever, as far as one could observe, anything deroga- 
tory said of other candidates, so that the campaign was more 
like a civil service examination, where the merits of the 
candidates were stressed—and there was no mud-slinging 
whatever. 

Of course there were too many candidates. It was inex- 
pedient to have ten times as many candidates as could be 
elected. I have no doubt that two years from now there will 
be fewer candidates nominated. At the last election it so hap- 
pened that there were a great many candidates and amend- 
ments to be voted, so that the delays in the polling places 
were usually due to the length of time the voter stayed in 
the booth with the machine—and there was hardly any delay 
in voting for Councilmen in the extra booths provided for 
that purpose. 

The new P. R. voting machines will make it easy to 
vote for ten or fifteen choices without undue delay. 

Of course the serious criticisms and objections that have 
been raised have been due to the length of time it has taken 
to count the votes and to transfer the votes of the defeated 
candidates, but equally of course this experience does not 
afford an argument against P. R., but makes the strongest 
argument in favor of having voting machines, and I feel sure 
that by the time of the next Council election two years from 
now these machines will be installed. The cost will be amply 
repaid in the saving in time and pay of the counting force. 

When the voter enters the P. R. voting machine booth 
he sees before him a list of the candidates in one horizontal 
line, in a slanting position, so that they are easily read. This 
list can be as much as three feet long, so that it can carry as 
many as 143 candidates if necessary, and above it is an up- 
right about five inches high, having a handle at right angles 
and a red arrow at its base. The voter moves the upright to 
the right or left until the arrow points to the name of his 
first choice, then he pulls the handle forward which punches 
a card within the machine, then he pushes the handle back 
and moves the arrow to his second choice, and so on. Each 
time he votes for a name, a little indicator appears at the 
lower end of that name so that he can see the ones for which 
he has voted; the machine also shows for which choice he 
has voted, a number appearing each time. The machine also 
vives the voter an opportunity to “write-in” a name by ex- 
posing a part of the card that is being punched. It also has 
a side lever which can be pushed if he had made a mistake 
and wishes to vote a new card. This lever discards the first 
card so that it cannot be counted. All this happens within 
the machine. When the voter leaves the booth the curtain 
lever shifts his card to the receptacle for completed votes and 
presents a new card for the next voter. 

This description takes longer than the actual operation 


itself. The great saving in time takes place when these cards 
are taken to the central counting place where they are run 
through a separate machine with speed and accuracy. Four 
hundred votes a minute are counted and sorted in one ma- 
chine and a number of machines can be used simultaneously. 
When transfers are to be made the machine is adjusted to 
count the second-choice holes and then third choices and so 
forth as needed. With these machines the results can be 
known in two days at the most. It is impossible to spoil a 
vote unless the voter tries to write in names and does it 
incorrectly, and the delays in counting the paper ballots will 
be entirely avoided. 

The delay in learning the result this year is of little 
importance compared to the result itself. The citizens of 
New York will have the benefit of a Council representing 
them so much more fairly and of such higher character that 
there can be no doubt whatever that they will appreciate the 
value of P. R. and will determine to continue this method 
of electing Councilmen. 

The World-Telegram of November 24th has an illumi- 
nating editorial on the Manhattan election for Council from 
which I quote: 

“Completion of the Council vote tally in Manhattan, 
with its final score of three Tammany members and three 
anti-Tammany members representing separate political desig- 
nations, shows one thing that has been expected all along— 
that many voters who plumped independently for LaGuardia 
and Dewey followed organization advice in choosing their 
Councilman. 

“That, however, is the least important fact of the count. 
The significant fact, which no longer can be left to specula- 
tion, is that P. R. has made good in improving the quality of 
man-power in the Council and breaking Tammany’s old no- 
torious unfair predominance in the government. 

“In the present Board of Aldermen, Tammany Hall, 
the Manhattan organization, has twenty-two members, or 
about 34 per cent of the total. In the new Council the Hall 
will have three out of twenty-six, or about 11 per cent, which 
is a big plenty for its actual share in the city’s population. 

“In the present Board of Aldermen, the allied Demo- 
cratic machines have sixty-two out of sixty-five members, 
whereas in the Council, it is estimated the Democrats will 
reach their maximum if they get thirteen out of the twenty- 
six. Whatever the precise figure the Councilmen over whom 
President-elect Newbold Morris presides will be representa- 
tive of the whole city, and not of the political organizations, 
as no Aldermen in living memory ever have been. That is 
clear gain of the finest sort. 

“The anti-Tammany victors in Manhattan justify the 
hope that the Council will make a positive independent con- 
tribution to good government. The trio together combine 
experience, youthful enthusiasm and practical idealism. With 
them pulling together with others of similar quality to be 
seated from other boroughs, the Council must be an alto- 
gether alive part of the city government. It cannot be made 
the headquarters for obstruction and political horseplay which 
the Board of Alderman was. 

“The long count, three weeks for Manhattan, still 
longer for Brooklyn, Queens and the Bronx, has been dis- 
couraging. Voting machines can remedy that. The encourag- 
ing thing is that Proportional Representation, in spite of 
die-hard opposition, has made good.” 
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II. By JOHN T. DOOLING, Chairman, Tammany Hall Law Committee 
Over Station WEVD, December 1, 1937 


is that it did, but may I ask you to suspend judgment 

as to whether it worked well or not. Long before 
the voters of this city adopted our new charter and ordained 
that the Election of the first Council should be by the 
P. R. method of voting we had acquired information about 
the workings of the P. R. system in the cities of Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Toledo and Hamilton, Ohio; Wheeling, 
West Virginia and other small cities and that, after a fair 
trial, at five elections it had been abandoned in Cleveland 
in 1931. Later we learned that this year a vote was taken 
in Cincinnati to repeal P. R. 72,469 votes were cast, 36,650 
against repeal, 35,819 for repeal. 

Believe it or not our responsible party leaders prepared 
for the use of the P. R. system at the last Election. 

How well they prepared their followers is shown by 
the results of the election. 

The Republican Party is represented in the present 
Board of Aldermen by 3 representatives, two from Manhat- 
tan districts and 1 from Brooklyn. In the new Council it 
will be represented by three member, one from Manhattan, 
one from Brooklyn and one from Queens. 

The Democratic Party, which has a substantial majority 
in the Board of Aldermen, will be represented in the new 
Council by at least 15 members in a body of 26, five from 
Borough of Brooklyn, 3 each from Manhattan, the Bronx 
and Queens and 1 from Richmond. One of the independent 
candidates, elected in Manhattan, is a democrat although he 
was not certified by the party officers as an official candidate. 

If you desire our frank and honest opinion about the 
P. R. system used at our last election, and whether it worked 
well, we must add that we believe it was made needlessly 
cumbersome and confusing by requiring the rotation of names 
upon the paper ballots, the absence of emblems, the use of 
numerals and instead of the voting being a simple and easy 
task it was made so difficult that 86,869 voters were dis- 
franchised in the Borough of Manhattan, and 284,115 voters 
were disfranchised in the entire city such being the number 
of wholly blank and invalid P. R. ballots cast which were 
not counted for any candidate, although in Manhattan 59,126 
ballots were marked with choices for one or more candidates 
but not credited to any candidate because the marks did not 
conform to the law and rules defining valid ballots. 

The percentage of loss in the city was .12 per cent; in 
the Borough of Manhattan .144 per cent. The total vote for 
Mayor in the Borough of Manhattan as shown by the public 
counters on the voting machines was 582,925, of which only 
16,299 were blank or unrecorded, the loss being only .027 
per cent. 

No system of election which results in the disfranchise- 
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City at the last election, will, we think, be deemed satisfac- 
tory by the fair minded voters of this city. 

The new charter provided two methods of electing coun- 
cilmen. Had not P. R. been approved by the voters in 1936 
and the method of electing a small council of 29 (in place 
of an aldermanic Board of 65) had been used as provided 
in chapter 2 one councilman would have elected from each 
Senate district wholly within the city of New York and, 
until a new apportionment of senate districts as made which 
is expected in 1938 two additional councilmen at large would 
have been elected in each of the Boroughs of Brooklyn, The 
Bronx and Queens and one in Richmond. The voting ma- 
chines now owned by the city could have been used for their 
election. 

Election of Councilmen in this manner would have 
saved the taxpayers of our city approximately $700,000 this 
year. 

No voting machines were in existence or which could 
have been supplied for our election of Councilmen by the 
P. R. method of voting. If the P. R. system is to be con- 
tinued it is possible that machines will be available at the 
next election, but the cost will amount to millions of dollars. 

It has been demonstrated beyond question that no inde- 
pendent candidate, without the aid of one or more political 
organizations, or unlimited means, can hope to be elected to 
our Council; the postage on one letter sent by him to each 
registered voter in the Borough of Manhattan would cost 
$12,000; the salary of a councilman for his term of two 
years is $10,000. 

There was no undue delay during the count. All of the 
accountants and canvassers were chosen from Civil Service 
lists prepared, after examination, by the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission. A large majority of them are lawyers, 
accountants, teachers and students. They did their work well 
under difficult and unusual conditions, I have no apology to 
make for advising them that while speed was desirable ac- 
curacy was essential ; that is what I believe you wanted. 

You selected the P. R. system. It has had a fair trial. 
After the council you have elected has served you for per- 
haps one year I believe you should be in a better position to 
judge whether you want to continue this system and if so 
what modifications you want made to make it more readily 
understandable to the average voter and to lessen the large 
number of disfranchised voters. 

Those who lead the political organizations in this city 
will accommodate themselves to any system which a majority 
of the voters choose, as they did at the last election. 

I hope the Council you have chosen will not disappoint 
you, that they will prove to be honest, faithful and efficient 
public servants and will help make this a better city for all 
of us. 





“We value your magazine as one of the choice publications of the day.” 





T. Earl Pardoe, Head of the Speech Department 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
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Values in a Crazy World 


A PLEA FOR MORE CULTURE 





By JOHN ISE, University of Kansas 


Delivered before the Mid-West Economic Association and the Mid-West Sociological Society at the annual meeting at 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 16, 1937 


HEN I was asked to make a talk at this dinner, it 
W was with specific instructions that I should try to 

say something that would not be too difficult for the 
sociologists to understand. Thus my field was rather severely 
limited ; but it was further restricted by the obvious desirabil- 
ity of confining myself to something that J could understand 
—not an easy task in the present state of the great science 
of economics. After much ardous labor, I found the limita- 
tions quite too much for me, and decided that intelligibility 
was not essential ; that if my paper was unintelligible, the soci- 
ologists would easily recognize it was a contribution in socio- 
logical theory ; the economists would assume that it was either 
sociology or something new in economic theory, and I would 
thus establish my standing as one of the new school of eco- 
nomic theorists—perhaps an institutionalist, or a reconstructed 
and stream-lined Veblen or Marx or Pareto; and I might 
some day serve as the subject of books and essays explaining 
what I really meant. 

Something over two thousand years ago, a very strange 
people lived in southeastern Europe, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Poverty-stricken, these people lived in 
houses without drains and without stoves, slept in beds with- 
out sheets or springs, fastened their clothes without buttons, 
wore no underclothes and no socks, warmed themselves over 
a pot of ashes, “studied poetry without books, geography 
without maps, and politics without newspapers”; and they 
had no gadgets. Yet, in their rags and hovels, they produced 
some of the greatest literature, philosophy, painting and sculp- 
ture of all ages. Never knowing comfort, the Greeks built 
what was in some respects the highest civilization ever known. 

Nearly two thousand years later another race of bar- 
barians, also without furnaces or automobiles or gadgets, 
began to write music. The great German musicians, Mozart, 
Bach, Schubert, and Beethoven, never housed comfortably, 
never able to travel at sixty miles an hour, without any of 
the advantages of rapid transit, Chambers of Commerce, 
Liberty Leagues, Daughters of the First American Revolu- 
tion, Red Networks, moving pictures, daily tabloids of funnies 
or football carnivals, turned their attention to the writing of 
immortal music. 

A century or two later, a great and highly civilized 
people, mostly descendants of the fifty thousand heroes who 
braved the dangers of the briny deep in the good ship May- 
flower, in order to give the pagan Indians the blessings of 
rum and Christian civilization, found a new way of life, 
which was to be the efflorescence of many centuries of 
developing culture. They invented engines and thermostats, 
statistics and scientific management, advertising and sales- 
manship, B. O. and halitosis, dental cripples and dishpan 
hands, cathedral bath rooms, calories and vitamines, cigar 
lighters and near beer, crooning, kidnapping and community 


singing, plastic surgery and school girl complexions; but, alas, 
they knew not Plato, and they knew not Beethoven. Their 
unquenchable energies they devoted to the perfection of new 
engines with which to transport themselves quickly from 
places where they were bored to tears to other places where 
they were bored to death. Knowing the substantial joy of 
being comfortable, they worked themselves into hardened 
arteries and high blood pressure and Bright’s Disease devising 
new ways of being still more comfortable, until they attained 
a level of bodily comfort quite as high as that of hogs in 
the shade of the old apple tree. Indifferent to the pain and 
tedium that they suffered in leisure time, they invented num- 
berless gadgets to provide still more leisure time, which they 
devoted to such cultural activities as bridge, fan dancing, 
brotherly lodges and ballyhoo, flagpole sitting, stamp collect- 
ing, walkathons, endurance flying, and organizations for the 
uplift of the underprivileged classes that have no leisure time 
in which to be bored; to the invention of new gew-gaws 
with which to protect themselves from the boredom of their 
own intellectual and cultural aridity; to the task of learning 
to use the gadgets that they had in their cars and kitchens 
and bath rooms; and to the protection of American gadget 
civilization from insidious communists. They were so busy 
with all these manifold activities that they had little time 
for the study of any form of art, which was thought unmanly 
anyhow, and unworthy of a great nation of rugged individual- 
ists. The study of the arts was left to the women, who had 
been released from domestic duties by the gadgets in the 
homes. 

Only mechanical gadgets were welcomed by these great 
and highly cultured people. Political gadgets and inventions 
were thought highly dangerous, and those who suggested new 
ideas in politics and economics were listed in an ignoble 
register known as the Red Network. All policemen kept 
copies of the Red Network. The people welcomed new models 
of cars with great joy, but those who wanted new models of 
the constitution were called damn communists and put in jail. 

Perhaps all this will seem like a criticism of what is often 
called American civilization; but before we can offer a criti- 
cism of that hypothetical abstraction we must analyze it in 
the light of cold and scientific logic. Can we say that devo- 
tion to gadgets is inferior to the study of Plato or Beethoven? 
Can we say, categorically, that the pleasure of riding from 
nowhere to nowhere at eighty miles an hour is inferior in 
quality to the pleasure of listening to the Eroica Symphony 
or the Gotterdammerung? As economists we have always 
evaded such questions. We have assumed that whatever the 
people want has economic utility, whether bootleg gin or 
Beethoven; and from the predominance of demand for the 
former have assumed that American happiness was increas- 
ing day by day in every way. Economists have refused to 
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make distinctions among different satisfactions, not because 
of laziness, but because they thought themselves unfitted to 
the task and unable to make any worth-while contribution. 
I share the modesty of all economists in this matter, in fact, 
I approach the problem of appraising consumers’ choices with 
strong misgivings mitigated only by a comforting recollec- 
tion of the fact that if I bring no heavy cargo of truth into 
port I am not the only economist who has ever wasted 
precious ink. The importance of the problem will perhaps 
justify even a feeble effort at its elucidation. 

Perhaps much of our traditional economics is pointless 
and of little avail, a foundation with no super-structure, a pro- 
logue without the opera. The production of goods, more goods, 
more things, mountains of things—to what purpose? The as- 
sumption is that more goods mean more satisfaction, more 
utility—more comfort and happiness. The assumption seems to 
be that man has an infinite capacity for pleasurable titillations, 
and that titillations of all kinds are equally good for him. 
The truth appears to be that men are so constituted as to be 
capable of only a limited number of titillations; that, above 
a pain economy, the goods to which men are accustomed fade 
into the background and cease to have psychological impor- 
tance. Only the new, unusual or unaccustomed goods stir 
any conscious response: and the bicycle of a generation ago 
brought as much satisfaction as the automobile of today. 
Perhaps the increased health and cleanliness of our age of 
wealth represent objective gains; but in other respects it is 
doubtful if our mountains of goods have made us any happier 
than the poverty-stricken pioneers of a generation or two ago. 
Increase in human happiness, and much more certainly 
improvement in the quality of life must be found in some- 
thing else. 

Consumers’ goods may be classified in a great many ways, 
but, following Professor Hawtrey, I shall begin by dividing 
them into defensive goods—those which serve merely to pre- 
vent pain or distress, and creative goods—those which supply 
some positive, creative satisfaction. Food enables us to avoid 
hunger; clothing, with our furnaces and thermostats, enables 
us to avoid cold; knee action cars enable us to avoid being 
jolted, although we may sometimes pay five dollars a day 
for a riding horse to give us the jolts we miss in the car; by 
riding to the golf club in a car we may avoid the fatigue of 
walking, so that we may enjoy the fatigue of playing golf; 
the electric eye shifts our gears and opens the door, and 
turns the water fountain on for us, relieving us of exhausting 
and fatiguing labor, so that we may take our morning set- 
ting up exercises with more zest. Jazz, most novels, most 
movies, cards and puzzles and dice enable us to avoid bore- 
dom—which we may define as “an uncomfortable conscious- 
ness of cerebral innocuous desuetude.” All the goods and 
products I have mentioned are merely defensive, as are most 
of the goods that litter the rooms of our homes, and the 
shelves of our stores. They enable us to avoid hunger, cold, 
discomfort, fatigue, pain or boredom. They are merely nega- 
tive. Perhaps we should ask how far is disttess bad? And 
we are in distress immediately. We are safe in saying that 
unallayed hunger, cold and fatigue, characteristic of a pain 
economy, are bad, because they are destructive of health, or 
even of life—which for the present I shall assume to be good. 
Yet without hunger there could be no joy of eating; without 
cold, warmth could scarcely be felt as a good ; without fatigue 
there could be no sweet rest. It is good to be hungry if we 


presently may eat, to be cold if we may warm ourselves, to 
be tired if we soon may rest. The want is inseparable from 
the satisfaction of it; and one of the faults of our age of 
plenty is that we seldom feel keen hunger, physical fatigue, 
or cold, and therefore miss in part the substantial satisfac- 
tions of a simpler and more meager economy. Pain is bad, 
however, because it is symptomatic of a danger to health of 
life; boredom is similarly bad, indicating a lack of vigorous 
intellectual health. The distress that arises from dirt is bad 
because of its obvious relation to health, although cleanliness 
is sometimes carried beyond the needs of health, to proclaim 
a pecuniary capacity for conspicuous consumption, particu- 
larly when we may bathe in the cathedral bath rooms of the 
modern home. At any rate we look forward to Saturday 
night with far more joy than our pioneer ancestors did. 

Many defensive products, such as thermostats and gadg- 
ets, serve merely to protect the individual from physical dis- 
comfort ; but, as Professor Hawtrey says: ““The whole yields 
no positive good; it merely brings him to the zero point, at 
which he is suffering from no avoidable harm.”—the point 
that the aforesaid hogs reached with almost no trouble at all. 
“The man has weeded his garden, and still has to choose 
what he will plant in it, before he can be said to have made 
anything of his life.” Other defensive products—machines 
and gadgets—increase the amount of leisure; but often to no 
worth-while end. The oyster and the crab likewise have 
leisure, the heiress and the playboy at Miami; but they build 
no noble lives. What does the typical man do with his leisure ? 
“To create leisure,” as Hawtrey says, “and then to occupy 
it by killing time is a contemptible confession of failure’’ ; 
yet that is precisely what this man does. The most effective 
and conclusive way to kill time is of course to commit suicide. 
That disposes of a great amount of leisure time and eliminates 
all boredom at once; but few have the courage to follow this 
logical course. Temporary suicide and release from boredom 
may be achieved by getting drunk. A considerable number 
avail themselves of this escape. Analogous to this is the play- 
ing of certain games—bridge and poker—which enable men 
and women to tide over tedious afternoons or nights without 
undue mental strain. Many men and all women resort to 
cards. Automobile riding is for many a defense against bore- 
dom, which accounts for the great popularity of the automo- 
bile. To sit and think involves mental strain, to merely sit 
is tedious, but to sit and drive is neither straining nor tedious ; 
and the car radio, turned to Happy Hooligan’s horrible jazz 
adds nothing to the demands on the mind. Most movies, 
newspapers—particularly the funny sections—most popular 
magazines, such as the Cosmopolitan, the American and True 
Confessions, most of the music heard over the radio, serve 
merely to protect people from being bored. 

Here we can make out the fundamental reason for the 
multiplicity of organizations, societies and clubs in America, 
and for the overpowering anxiety of most people to join as 
many as possible. I know of a town of one hundred and 
fifty inhabitants, which has one hundred and fifty-one organ- 
izations of various kinds. It may be true, as Schopenhaur 
says, that it is better to be alone than with a hundred fools, 
but it is probably better for any one of the fools to be with the 
other ninety-nine. It is so much more sociable, and there is 
less danger of being bored. 

Creative goods are goods which serve in building a richer 
and finer life—a life definitely above that of the hogs in the 
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shade of the old apple tree. The hogs are not hungry, they 
do not suffer from cold or heat, they are comfortable, 
unfatigued and contented. The creative life must be some- 
thing above this; and good music, good literature, artistic 
creations of all kinds, are competent to raise life above this 
physical and biological level. 

A second distinction among different kinds of goods and 
activities we need not discuss here—the distinction based on 
social consequences. America stands today in very great 
danger of lapsing back to some form of barbarism, because 
too many people are playing bridge and studying gadgets 
who should be reading and discussing economics, sociology, 
and political science. Perhaps the development of a taste for 
good music and the fine arts would not help much here; but 
good literature broadens the social outlook, perhaps quite as 
much as technical economics, and so is real training in intelli- 
gent citizenship. 

A very important distinction, and one which the econo- 
mist can use safely, is that based on the question of durability. 
A good sort of satisfaction, like a good coat, is one which 
lasts well; while a poor one, like a shoddy garment, soon 
wears thin. Here is a clear and objective distinction, one 
that does not lead us into the brambles of aesthetics. 

By adopting this distinction, we avoid the pitfalls always 
involved in contrasting high and low wants. Many people 
speak of certain satisfactions as low-eating, and drinking, 
for instance; and of others as high—the enjoyment of liter- 
ature, music and the other finer arts. The distinction is not 
clear and exact, however, for any of the satisfactions men- 
tioned may be either high or low, and it may take generations 
to find out which. The real question is, does it wear well? 
'f the dedication of much time and attention to the niceties 
of eating brings lasting happiness, it is good; if it finally 
palls, or if it brings gout or over-weight or indigestion, it is 
bad. If indulgence in Bach or Beethoven proves to be a last- 
ing and growing source of happiness, we must call it good; 
if it brings us to satiety and boredom, we must call it bad. 

This distinction will serve, not only as between different 
kinds of satisfaction, but as between different grades of the 
same satisfaction. Good furniture is furniture that wears 
well, not physically but aesthetically; bad furniture seems 
uglier every time we look at it. We know that Chippen- 
dale and Sheraton models are good, because they have stood 
the test of many generations. Good literature is literature 
that wears well, poor literature is that which we tire of 
quickly, that which is soon forgotten. Let anyone read 
Artemus Ward of Bill Nye a few times, and note the rate 
at which the utility declines; then let him read Mark Twain 
a few times. It is easy to pick out the great literature. Mark 
Twain, like Walt Whitman, once regarded as vulgar, is 
now recognized as one of the greatest writers of all time. 
Like a garment of fine cloth, a service of sterling silver, a 
statue hewn by Praxiteles, he wears well. The English 
department should have a statistician to drawn reputation 
curves for well-known writers—for Mark Twain, Walt 
Whitman, and Thomas Hardy, slanting up; for Kipling, 
Longfellow, and Conrad, doubtless slanting downward, as 
we gain a perspective on them. 

The same principle applies to music, and painting and 
all the fine arts. I recall a time when I could read a world 
of symphonic drama into the Spanish Fandango, when a 
Dudley Buck love song made me want to marry all the girls 








in the Sears Roebuck catalogue. Most of us go through such 
a period of immaturity. Most of us test out the various 
grades and qualities of music, and if we have any capacity 
of growth, wind up with a solid appreciation of the great 
masters. Good music wears well. I confess that I have some 
difficulty with Bach—perhaps because I still enjoy romance 
in music and because, when I hear his fugues, I can just see 
those twenty children chasing each other around the table. 

To make a further confession, I do not enjoy most mod- 
ern music, and I find it difficult to apply my criterion of dura- 
bility. To be severely frank, I never did like the stuff, so it 
sounds no worse the second time than the first—and usually 
no better. Since I cannot test it myself, I shall have to leave 
the test of its appraisal to my grandchildren. I must say that 
much of it sounds the way Mid-Victorian furniture looks, 
and I doubt if most of it will stand the test of time; but 
another generation will be able to speak authoritatively. 

This brings me to a final criterion for judging human 
recreational activities and satisfactions. What do they do to 
us? Do they cause us to shrink and shrivel and harden, like 
the meat of a stale walnut; or do they help us to grow into 
a broader, deeper and richer appreciation of the fine things 
in life? Alfred Marshall says that the fullness of life is 
found in the development of as many and as high faculties as 
possible. Mind, I do not speak of happiness. In the first 
place, I do not know what happiness is. Some philosophers 
say there is no such thing; others say that it is merely a matter 
of systematized delusions; all would have to admit that it is 
a matter of individual judgment. I find it is not a by-product 
of education; and I think education should not have the pur- 
pose of making people happy. “Its aim,” as Frank Knight 
says, “is rather to raise problems than to solve them; the 
associations of sadness and wisdom is proverbial, and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” Most of my idiot 
friends, on the other hand, seem contented with the world as 
it is—with Hilter and Mussolini and Franco and American 
jazz and tuberculosis and hydrophobia and the Devil and 
all his works—happy in spite of all the world-wide grief 
and distress that make philosophers sad. Pictures of complete 
happiness: a million Germans with their brains turned off 
yelling “Heil, Hitler” ; twenty-five thousand students throw- 
ing their hats in the air when the home team makes a touch- 
down; a hundred thousand patriotic Americans at a political 
convention or rally, with bands and ballyhoo, saving America 
from God knows what! No, education does not aim to make 
people happy, nor does culture, nor civilization itself. 

If we define happiness as comfort and satiety and con- 
tentment we may even go further and say that happiness is 
not always what men seek. As Frank Knight suggests, run 
through a list of economic wants, food, clothing, shelter, 
amusement, etc., and ask the candid question as to what 
fraction of the ordinary man’s expenditure for any of them 
makes him “feel better,”’ or is expected to do so. “It is a 
stock and conclusive objection to utopias,” to quote Knight 
again, “that men simply will not live in a world where every- 
thing runs smoothly and life is free from care. A man who 
has nothing te worry about immediately busies himself in 
creating something, gets into some absorbing game, falls in 
love, prepares to conquer some enemy, or hunt lions or the 
North Pole, or what not. We recall also the case of Faust, 
that the Devil himself could not invent escapades and adven- 
tures fast enough to give his soul one moment’s peace. So 
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he died, seeking and striving, and the Angel pronounced him 
thereby “saved.” “Wer immer strenbend sich bemuht, den 
konnen wir erlosen.” The pleasure philosophy is a false theory 
of life. The Hindus thought the question of happiness 
through to the end long ago and reached the inevitable con- 
clusion—Nirvana—just life enough to enjoy being dead.” 

Here we part with those whom Carlyle calls the “pig 
trough philosophers.” The fullness of life is not found in 
the consumption of the most possible goods, the eating of the 
most delicately-flavored food, the wearing of the richest 
garments, the living in many-roomed houses. That direction 
lies not life, but satiety and envy and boredom. 

No, I am not talking about happiness, which I can’t 
define, and if I could define wouldn’t want badly enough to 
dispense with what brains I have in order to get it. I am 
talking about life, the fullness of life—the exercise of as many 
and high faculties as possible. I do not know whether life is 
good or not, but if it isn’t good, we can help ourselves liber- 
ally, anyhow, while we are here, and console ourselves with 
the thought that we can be dead a long while. Since I must 
have such a large helping of being dead, I would like to 
be as much alive as possible while I am here. I would like 
to exercise as many and as high faculties as possible. I want 
to live with my family, I want to read much, listen to the 
riches of music, travel, see the beauties of nature and of 
great works of art, see a good show occasionally, fish a little 
when I have the patience, perhaps play golf, hunt antiques, 
dig in the ground in the spring time—lI believe it was Abel 
who started that business, and man will never get away from 
it—walk through dead leaves in November, and through 
snow in the winter. As a good Kansas man, reared in the 
rarified moral atmosphere of Kansas, I cannot of course 
indulge in strong drink even for the stomach’s sake, but I can 
enjoy 3.2 beer on hot summer days, and a cigar when I 
have a nickel. We need not get full to have a full life, but 
I suppose a full life would have to include a moderate amount 
of wickedness. 

The exercise of as many and as high faculties as possible, 
that is the good life, because it is much life. It is on this 
principle that man, or at any rate some men, may be said to 
be higher than the oyster. Having a somewhat larger and 
more deeply convoluted brain, a man may indeed be wiser 
than an oyster; but he may also be crazier than an oyster. 
Having greater resources, he can be a bigger fool than an 
oyster, because he can know so much more that isn’t so. An 
investigation of political intelligence by Professor Eldridge of 
the University of Kansas revealed the fact that on some eco- 
nomic questions, men knew much less than nothing—that on 
some true and false questions they batted only 25 per cent. 
Any colony of oysters could bat 50 per cent, as could tin men 
or weather vanes—on the mathematical principle of prob- 
ability. Man is not necessarily wiser than an oyster; but, 
according to Marshall, he lives a fuller life, because he exer- 
cises more faculties. Some philosophers express somewhat the 
same ideal in what they call the “development of personality.” 

Using this criterion, how shall we appraise some of the 
current recreational activities? Is the professional society 
woman a wiser, finer, nobler character because of her expen- 
sive parties? Is she learning to live more fully—“‘to exercise 
more or higher faculties”? Does the devotee of bridge grow 
steadily in high faculties from wondering who played the 
jack or who holds the ace? Man, made in the image of God, 












cudgeling his brains about such a question—it is blasphemy! 
Surely such a question is hardly worthy even of a woman— 
made of an ancestral rib. Does the baseball fan develop new 
richness of personality by listening to the radio announcer 
describe the game someone else is playing? Is the movie fan 
typically a man of many faculties. because of his devotion to 
such noble dramas as Hoopla and Naughty Marietta? No, 
these activities are merely defensive. They are resorted to by 
those who are trying to protect themselves from boredom. 
Even in our colleges, we find the students engaged mainly 
in activities of this sort. Nature, as the physicists say, abhors 
a vacuum; and some of our students would be almost com- 
plete vacuua were it not for social and athletic activities. 
Some people accuse our students of being “Reds.” Would 
that accusation were justified, for a red is at least full of 
color ; but quite a few of our students are only full of vacuity. 

What, by the way, do these activities do to our typical 
student? They leave him stranded in early middle life, a 
cultural wreck—or shall I say a “flat tire,” or a cultural 
doughnut with the rim knocked off—with nothing to carry 
him on through the rest of his weary, stale and unprofitable 
journey. “Fat and forty,” he can no longer dance; his favor- 
ite magazines, The American and Ballyhoo, no longer sat- 
isfy, even with the lift afforded by his Camels; athletics are 
hardly safe for his weak heart, even when described over the 
radio; jazz is warmed-over gravy. So he must protect him- 
self from the growing weight of tedium by joining brotherly 
lodges, dressing himself up in a dunce cap and parading the 
streets, making speeches on the necessity of preserving the 
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constitution—which he has never read—and perhaps indulg- 
ing in a glorious alcoholic release once in a while, on the 
occasion of a visit to his noble Alma Mater. 

Yet I would not like to seem unappreciative of our 
students. They are the finest people in the world, the only 
redemption, if there is any redemption, of our educational 
system. Their faults are merely the faults of American life, 
and their virtues rise above the ordinary level of American 
life. I am quite out of sympathy with the cynic who described 
American education as the casting of false pearls before 
real swine. Some of our pearls are seconds, Woolworth 
pearls, I think; but our students, God bless them are as 
fine as could be reared in a comfort—, gadget—and speed- 
worshipping civilization—or shall I say “barbarism”? 

Building for a full life—that is what we need—the 
development of a taste for the enduring cultural values, for 
good literature and art and music, the sort of things that 
pile up spiritual riches within us and leave us wondering, 
not how we shall pass the time, but how we can find time 
for all the beauty that is within our reach. 

In a civilization like ours, good music, literature, and 
the arts are needed as never before. Ours is a technological 
civilization, a civilization of iron and steel, of wheels and 
cranes and levers, of science and engineering, of roar and 
clatter. It is a civilization in which realism has displaced 
romance, in which the emotions have shrivelled in the glare 
of harsh reality. The man without capacity for emotional 
experience may be very scientific, but his life is on a dead 
level of monotony that smacks of spiritual death. We need 
emotional experience, which we can find better in music than 
anywhere else; in the nobility of Beethoven’s Eroica Sym- 
phony, the pathos of Tchaikowsky’s Symphony Pathetique, 
or Schubert’s Tod und das Maedschen, in the ecstatic grief 
of the Leibestodt. As a release from the hard realities of a 
machine age, we need good music and the arts to keep our 
souls alive. 

One more thought I would like to leave with you. If 


our economic society is not incurably sick, we may look for- 
ward to much more leisure time in the future—leisure time 
which we may kill by playing cards, reading the tabloids, or 
driving our cars rapidly past our splendid system of bill 
boards; or may use to build up our own cultural resources. 
Unfortunately our business civilization provides excellent fa- 
cilities for our degradation, but not much that is uplifting. 
The radio, which might afford us riches undreamed of, is 
prostituted to jazz and the advertisement of contented cows, 
Heel Hugger Shoes, Listerine and Odorono, Here is the 
greatest failure of American democracy—the greatest failure 
in the sense that it falls farther short of its possibilities for 
good than anything else I can think of. The government 
should broadcast over the radio, at all times during the day 
and evening, on different wave lengths, grand opera, sym- 
phony orchestra music, chamber music, with intermissions of 
oratorio, jazz of two grades—plain rotten and infernal—lec- 
tures by the greatest speakers in the country, and Amos and 
Andy throughout the day. You will see that Iam no snob. I 
want the cultural proletariat to have their ham and eggs. I 
would gladly give them the largest and worst jazz orchestras 
that money will buy, and Amos and Andy on one wave 
length, but not on twenty. 

This program would call for an expenditure of perhaps 
a hundred million dollars a year—one third of a cent a day, 
per capita, twelve per cent of the cost of our army and navy. 
It would give employment to thousands of competent musi- 
cians; and it would make America a decent place to live in, 
a decent place even for those who love good music. 

Something tells me, however, that all this is not in 
prospect. Something tells me that if, when, and as we recover 
our wonted prosperity, we shall have more and worse jazz, 
bigger and better bridge parties, gadgets piled on gadgets, 
longer and faster cars and happier fools driving them faster 
past bigger and better bill boards; and I suppose we shall 
always have pessimists worrying about a possible decline of 
such a civilization. 
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